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Princess refuses to respond despite palace breaking code of silence 

Charles: I will not remarry 

‘He has 
every 
wish to 
be king’ 


Edward PHkington 


T he prince of 
Wales shortened 
the odds on his 
ascending to the 
throne as a single 
man when he de- 
clared yesterday that he has 
"no intention of remarrying". 
Meanwhile, his wife kept the 
nation on tenterhooks by 
refusing to respond to the 
Queen's ultimatum that she 
agrees to a divorce. 

St James's Palace tried to 
quash rising speculation that 
divorce would be followed by 
a marriage between the 
Prince of Wales and Camilla 
Parker Bowles, and her even- 
tual crowning as Queen Ca- 
milla. by Issuing a statement 
pouring cold water on any 
such suggestion. “This has 
been the subject of great spec- 
ulation and we are now mak- 
ing clear the prince’s 
position.” 

The decision to go public, 
about the prince’s marital in- 
tentions came the day after 
Buckingham Palace also 
broke its code of secrecy over 
private matters relating .to 
members of the royal family. 
It follows a series of intense 
discussions involving the 
prince and advisers. 

The palace has let it be 
known that the Prince of 
Wales agrees with the Queen 
that a clean, rapid divorce is 
the preferred option. His in- 
sistence that he plans to 
remain single will be seen. as. 
a sign of his determination to 
fulfil his role as future king. 

"There has never been any 
doubt about his intention to 
become king, and there's ho 
change to that," a spokes- 
woman said. 

Neither of the royal couple 
had official engagements yes- 
terday. The prince was at 
High grove, his Gloucester- 
shire ' home, where he was 
seen speeding past journalists 
in a car escorted by police. 

The Princess of Wales left 
Kensington Palace with their 
two children, William, aged 
13. and Harry, aged 11, spend- 
ing an hour with them at the 
Chelsea Harbour Club. 

Palace officials sajd that me 
princess had not responded to 
the letter sent to her by the 
Queen on Monday demanding 
the couple stop their pubhc 
squabbling and seek an im- 
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Exercising her rights - - . the Princess of Wales sticks to her routine of working ont at the Harbour Clnb in Chelsea yesterday. She took her sons 


mediate divorce. It is under- 
stood the letter, similar to an- 
other sent to the prince, made 
dear the Queen’s "anger- and 
frustration” at the public na- , 
tore of their marital dispute. 

The delay in the princess's ! 
answer was put down to the I 
fact that her lawyer, the 
Labour peer Lord MIshcon, 
was on "holiday and would not 
be back at his desk until Jan- 
uary 8. Her husband’s solici- 
tor. Henry Boyd-Carpenter, of 
FUrrer and Co. which is fre- 
quently employed by the 
royals, was also on holiday. 

But the absence of a rejoin- 
der from the princess was un- 
doubtedly an indication of 
her intention to set the pace 
of any divorce settlement She 
made clear in her Panorama 
interview that she does not 
wish to end the marriage, 
having come from a broken 
home herself, and threatened 
she win “not go quietly”. 


The princess is also under- i 
stood, to have been distressed 
at the way in which details of 
the Queen's ultimatum were 
leaked to the press. 

Technically, the princess 
could attempt to delay a div- 
orce for another two years — 
until December 1997 by which 
date the couple will have been 
separated for five years. By 
law a divorce could then be 
achieved even though one 
party disagreed. 

If the princess did attempt 
to block the way, her husband 
could attempt to bypass her 
by tiling a petition for divorce 
on grounds of adultery, after 
she admitted on television to 
having had an affair with 
James Hewitt Such an acri- 
monious route is likely to be 
frowned upon in palace cir- 
cles. Lead Blake, who advises 
the palace on constitutional 
matters, said that the prin- 
cess, "having admitted to 21 


million viewers adultery with 
that ghastly man", ha d given 
the Prince of Wales a cast- 
iron case for bringing a 
petition against her. “But I 
don't think he would like to 
doit” he said. 

Messages of condolence 
were led by Frances Shand- 
Kydd, the Princess of Wales’s 
mother, who has had two bro- 
ken marriages. From her 
home on Seil Island, western 
Scotland, she said: "1 support 1 
and love [Diana] in every way , 
known to me. For me, the cur- , 
rency of deep caring at such a 1 
painful time is silence." 

Senior politicians yester- 
day cautiously weighed their 
comments in recognition of 
the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. John Major, who was 
consulted by the Queen over 
her missive, said the palace 
had crystalised the position of 
the marriage. Questioned 
during his visit to Northern 


Ireland, the Prime Minister 
said: "Ifs a matter that is 
being dealt with.” 

The Labour leader. Tony 
Blair, said it was “immensely 
difficult" for the royal couple 
to work out their future path. 
He added the princess "is 
held in great esteem and she 
should be able to perform 
some useful role". 

Paddy Ashdown, leader of 
the Liberal Democrats, said: 
"It Is now plain to all that, 
sadly, this marriage has 
ended. There is no point in 
prolonging the pretence and 
it is in the interests of both 
parties, their children and the 
public that there is a divorce 
as soon as practical.'' 

Any settlement to end the 
Wales's marriage Is likely to 
concentrate on arrangements 
tor, and access to. the chil- 
dren. At present, the parents 
have equal access during 
school holidays and this is 


thought unlikely to change. 
The princess’s desire to play ( 
an ambassadorial role, 
flagged on Panorama, is also ; 
certain to form part of the dis- 
cussions. Talks continue on 
the matter between her, the 
palace and the Government. 

A financial settlement, 
likely to run into millions of 
pounds, will also form part of 
the negotiations although it is 
not clear how a deal could be 
afforded. The prince receives 
his income from the Duchy of 
Cornwall which allows him 
£1.5 million for private ex- 
penses — out of which ali- 
mony could be paid. However, 
the duchy is established as a 
trust for future princes of 
Wales, and Prince Charles is 
prohibited from selling off" 
any of Its assets to raise 
capital. 

In her own right the prin- 
cess owns jewellery believed 
to be worth £20 million. Yet 
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there is a potentional problem 
here too: many of the gems 
were bestowed on her in her 
royal position, and it is not 
known whether they belong 
to her or to the Crown. 


■ Four in lO marriages 
are likely to end in divorce 

■ Divorce is bad for your 
health — divorced men 
aged 25 to 50 are twice as 
likely as married men to 
die prematurely 

■ Admission rates to 
mental ho spital s are 
between four and six 
times greater among the 
divorced than the married 

■ Divorced people 
smoke more, drink more, 
and have higher rates of 
unsafe sex 

■ Royal precedents 
include George I, who 
divorced in 1694. Try as 
he might, George IV failed 
to get a divorce, enduring 
instead 25 years of 
marriage 

■ Divorced people are 
four times more Ekely to 
commit suicide 

■ Divorce costs £6.5 
maiion a week — in 1 992 

' £3.4 biffion was spent m 
welfare payments, legal 
costs and health care 

■ Companies lose £200 
miKon a year through 
absenteeism and 
impaired work because of 
marragel>reakd6wh 

■ By 1 993 1 76,000 
children under 1 6 had 
famines broken by 
divorce 

■ Women are keener 
than men on divorce — 70 
per cent of petitions are 
filed by wives 

■ 51 per cent of divorced 
men Bve to regret it, 
saying they would have 
preferred to stay married, 
compared with 29 per 
cent of women 


The royal future, pages 2 and 
3; Leader comment, page IOj 
P eter Preston, page 11; Roy 
Greens lade, Friday Review 
cover story 


Big day in little town of Bethlehem as Israelis go 


Oarek Brown hi Bethlehem 
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■■■HERE will be no star 
Tover Bethlehem this 
H Christmas. The Israeli 
nag, which has flown over 
Manger Square for 28 years, 
flowered jwtarfjyftr 
last time , as the town was 
handed over to the Palestin- 
ian self-rule ^uthortiy. 

The Star of David was m 

any case reduced to 

cance in the en4 a ; 
splash of blue and whltem 1 1 
sea erf Palestinian red, green, 

with wildly celebrating 
crowds. But tte^denrer was ^ Palestinian flag 

"J? C fhernayor of from the town halL Now, the 

Last , Jafenedtocan- hall and most neighbouring 
Bethlehem tbreafemi» to buildings are all but obliter- 

nrttetMm fly ated by the national colours. 


Three giant flags hang over 
the square, along with a gar- 
gantuan and cross-eyed car- 
toon of Yasser Arafat. Across 
the front of the Church of the 
Nativity, two rows of bunting 
depict the birth of Jesus In 
the style beloved of Hindi film 
poster artists. 

The Palestine Liberation 
Organisation leader is ex- 
pected to attend Christinas 
mass on Sunday evening or 
Monday — nobody knows for 
sure- Just as yesterday, no- 
body quite knew when the Is- 
raelis would leave the police 
station opposite the church. 

All day long, the square 
was frantic with aimless ac- 
tivity, as excited crowds 
milled around, composed, it 
seemed, In equal parts of Pal- 
estinian patriots, a regiment 
of media persons, and bewil- 
dered tourists. . 

From early morning, the Is- 
raeli presence in the town — 


the latest of six in the West 
Bank to be evacuated by Is- 
raeli occupation forces — bad 
been reduced to a handful of 
paramilitary police. In the 
police station yard, half a 
dozen jeeps lined up, ready 
for the final pullout On the j 
outside, a thick crust of spec- 
tators responded gleefully to 
every military movement 

But mostly, they waited. 

There were sporadic dis- 
tractions: a brief march of 
girl guides; an outbreak of 
Palestinian male dancing; 
some blaring pop music, and 
a disco peal from the church 
belfry, in decidedly non-eccle- 
siastical rhythm. Part of the 
crowd chatted, with every ap- 
pearance of friendliness, to 
the police in the station yard. 

The cafes around the 
square did terrific business, 
along with the perambulating 
coffee sellers, and vendors of 
Palestinian flags. The purvey- 


ors of Bethlehem kitsch were 
less lucky. 

“Not a shekel all day," 
moaned a shopkeeper behind 
his array of tatty keyrings, 
crucifixes, phials of holy 
water, and olivewood nativity 
scenes. Bethlehem remains, 
as ever, an ecumenical empo- 
rium of gaudy goods; Jewish 
mementoes nestle among toe 
gypsum Jesus dolls, with or 
without brass haloes. 

Of toe advance guard of Pal- 
estinian police, there was lit- 
tle sign for much of the day. 

The blare of music and slo- 
gans, politely ceased when 
toe muezzin issued bin elec- 
tronically aided call to 
prayer. Bethlehem, which 
until the Israelis came in 1967 
had a comfortable Christian 
majority, is now roughly two- 
thirds Muslim. 

But yesterday the Chris- 
tians more than held their 
own. Attention was focused 


on the church, shared uneas- 
ily by Greek Orthodox. Catho- 
lic, and Armenian factions. 
Christmas trees and colourful 
decorations glittered in the 
winter sunshine. There was , 
even a threadbare Santa 
Claus. ' 

There has been speculation 
that the coming of the PLO to 
Bethlehem will speed the exo- 
dus of Christians from the 
West Bank. But there was tit- 
tle sign of rivalry yesterday. 

Samir Sharer, one local 
Christian, said he was con- 
vinced that this year's Christ- 
mas would be joyful. "Every- 
thing will be OK — no 
problem, no fights," he said, 
before rather spoiling the ef- 
fect by saying he would spend 
the holiday in Israel 

“There is everything in Is- 
rael. It is much more ton 
there," he said. 

Leader comment, page 10 


D isinfectant, nappies, washing 
materials - not what you'd 
think of giving someone for , 
Christmas. But fbr a desperate j*j 
mother in Bosnia trying to 
keep her child safe from «| 
infection, these basic IK 

essentials would mean - T: 
the world. ^ 

Feed the Children wfll deliver 
your box directly into the hands 
of mothers in Bosnia - 
many of whom will 
be sheltering in 
freezing schools, -\\v 

factories. 

and bombed-'*^^Ai^MNS‘J ^ v 

out houses 
tins winter. 

Please 

a baby box to Bosnia 
this Christmas - help a 
mother keep her ba^y safe. 





Stew* jcffritesS : : 
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ChnrimafrQife7- 


¥-.-.-40 
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With love from a friend... 

01 OWO 60061 0 now to tefl us how many baby boxes you wodd &e to said. 
OK please complete and return the four. 

Phase send baby box(es) at £30 eodi my behefi. 

ierebse a cheque for £ (total (mount) mode payable to 

Feed the Chfldren 

08 Please dehit £ from my DViai □ Access □SmBcfi 

Cord Maher / ////////////// 

MjhttjfcrfSiMjrieL / / Switch toe m. / 
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| If fou raid &£ to send n meesnge m a Bosnian 

| rwdw, ptae and Bwttjrar dnnofcn md wevlpit 


421 

IrHrusail 
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Three in a marriage: In July 1981, Prince Charles kisses hr i<|p nn ^aiwm y nf Roc kingham Palace . Rig ywi y ea rs later, on a vi s it to ftn nfh Kor ea, tha atmosphere is different, hi between i3 Camilla Putar Bowles 

For him, years of worthy hard slog 


‘It will be many, many years 
before Charles becomes king, 
and by that time people will have 
forgotten his present troubles,’ 
suggests one commentator. 
Edward Pilkington reports 


I T IS A glorious day in 
the summer of 2030 and 
the coloured Dags look 
stunning against a cloud- 
less sky and the weath- 
ered walls of Caernarfon Cas- 
tle. As the fanfares blare and 
the crowds cheer, a tall, slen- 
der man with fine features, 
dressed in luxurious ermine, 
strides confidently towards 
the podium. 

It is the eve of Prince Wil- 
liam’s 48th birthday — the : 
same age. ironically, as his 
father was when he divorced 
— and the younger Windsor 
is finally, after so many years 
waiting in the wings, being 
invested as the Prince of 
Wales. As the crucial moment 
arrives he kneels before the 
monarch, who himself has 
only just completed his coro- 
nation service a few months 
before. King Charles, looking 
distinctly frail at the ripe old 
age of 82, places the crown on 
Prince William’s head and the 
ceremony is done. 

Gazing on, seated within 
the inner circle, is the grace- 
ful figure of Her Royal High- 
ness, Lady Diana Spencer. 


Scoop proves a triumph for 
the Sun’s Human Sponge 


Andrew Cuff 
Media Correspondent 

T HE Human Sponge of 
Fleet Street has been used 
to soaking up criticism. The 
unfortunate sobriquet was 
supplied by Kelvin Macken- 
zie, his predecessor as editor 
of the Sun, in whose shadow 
he has lived since taking over 
almost two years ago. 

But at tea-time on Wednes- 
day Mr Stuart Higgins was to 
establish hims elf as a tabloid 
force with which to be 
reckoned. The tip came at 
about 5.30pm and by 5.45pm 
the Sun's editor had checked 
out the story to hts satisfetion 
with a key contact connected 
to the royal family. 

Unusually, as the paper's 
first edition rolled off the 
presses, the story — “Sim 
World Exclusive: Queen 
Orders Divorce" — carried 
the by-line “by the editor". 

The popular newsroom fig- 
ure — whom colleagues 
recalled yesterday as a t i mid 
agency hack in Bristol in the 
mid-1970s driving a Triumph 

Herald — had put his name to 
the story In case it proved in- 
correct He would take the 
flak if the tip was unfounded. 

His jitters were unneces- 
sary. ITN picked up the story 
on News at Ten and within 
minutes, the Buckingham 
Palace press office, character- 
istically wrong-footed by the 
scoop, had put out a statement 
to the Press Association. 

The news agency reported: 
“Buckingham Palace con- 
firmed Queen has written to 
both Prince and Princess of 
Wales urging th e m to agree to 
‘an early divorce’. The prince 
indicated after receiving let- 
ter he agreed, but princess s 
response not known, said pal- 
ace spokesman." 

The staccato message set m 
swing a massive recovery op- 
eration by the Sun's rivals on 
a night when key staff were 
distracted by Christmas 
festivities. . 

The source of Mr Higgins s 
story was a closely guarded 
secret last night — few people 
knew of the Queen’s corre- 
spondence with her son and 
daughter-in-law. It could have 


come from Whitehall, where 
John Major had been ap- 
praised of the situation, one 
erf the warring royal camps, 
or someone connected to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

It was unclear whether the 
Sun was the recipient of a de- 
liberately targeted leak or Mr 
Higgins had struck lucky 
with a favoured contact 

But the impact of the Sun’s 
scoop was felt most keenly at 
the Daily Mirror, where 
James Whitaker, the paper's 
veteran royal correspondent, 
had been on the trail of the 
story all day. 

Earlier in the day he dis- 
covered the princess had had 
talks with the Prime Minis- 
ter. But Piers Morgan, the 
paper’s editor — who joined 
earlier this year after a suc- 
cessful spell at the helm of the 
News of the World — insisted 
the story was checked out 
with Downing Street 

The call sparked a disclo- 
sure from Buckingham Pal- 
ace on Wednesday afternoon 
that the talks had taken place 

by early evening the story 

was common knowledge, run- 
ning on the BBC and ITN. 

A deeply miffed Mirror 
newsdesk, confronted with 
the Sim’s first editions, res- 
ponded with mock bravado: 
••Queen tells Charles and Di 
to divorce”, it reported, imi- 
tating the Sun’s presentation 
by labelling the story “world 

i exclusive by the editor". 

While the Mirror and the 
rest of the press caught up. 
Mr TTiggins was enjoying his 
scoop: “It was an asto nishing 
story • - • the divorce coming 
about In a way that nobody 
ever thought really, with the 
Queen's intervention." 

For Mr Higgins it was com- 
plete vindication. The man 
who had so annoyed Mr Mac- 
Kenzie b y hi s capacity to 
smilingly wi ths ta n d criticism 
— prompting an appearance 
on page 5 of the paper with 
the caption: "Want someone 
to yell at? Scream at? Fume 

at? — Ring Higgy the human 
sponge, he’ll soak It up" — 

had triumphed. 

He had successfully laid to 
rest the whispers that the Sun 
had lost its edge since the 
MacKenzie era. 


m 


who still has the power to 
turn heads even at K). She has 
recently bowed out from pub- 
lic life, having enjoyed a long 
and distinguished career as 
an unofficial ambassador for 
Britain. The tabloid press will 
comment In tomorrow’s 
papers that at the end of the 
ceremony she cast a barbed 
look at her former husband, 
but the accounts will be 1 
greatly exaggerated. 

An account of the investi- 
ture would be incomplete 
without a mention of Camilla 
Shand, formerly Parker 
Bowles, who reverted to her 
maiden name a few years 
after her own divorce in 1995. 
She sits modestly among die 
pews reserved for VIPs. Aged 
83, she is still a battle-horse, 
and much loved by the Brit- 
ish public who have come to 
accept her after some tempes- 
tuous years at the end of the 
last century in which her in- 
creasingly open relationship, 
unsanctified by marriage, 
caused much distress among 
clerical and conservative 
circles. 

Fantasy the above descrip- 


Lady Diana Spencer in 
transparent 1980 style 

tion may be. But if the mo- 
mentous developments of the 
past two days are any thing to 
go by, that is precisely the 
sort of scenario towards 
which the British monarchy 
is heading — - an ageing royal 
family where the office of 
head of state is held increas- 
ingly, same might say peril- 
ously, late in life. 






The Prince andPrincess of Wales whisper sweet 
somethings at a polo match in Cirencester in 1986 . 


Diana and the Prince of Wales, in full dress uniform: a 
portrait by Lord Snowdon just before their wedding 


P RINCE Charles, at 
47, is already well 
cm the way to be- 
coming the oldest 
ascendant to the 
throne in history — the re- 
cord currently being held by 
William IV, who became sov- 
ereign aged 65. 

The monarchy is also head- 


ing towards the scenario erf a 
future King Charles who con- 
tinues to be attached, whether 
he likes ft or not. to two 
women — the mother erf his 
sons, estranged but forever 
connected by biological ties, 
and the "other woman” 
whom the prince says he will 
never marry but whom he 
might find it emotionally im- 
possible to leave behind. 

The trajectory of Prince 


Charles is relatively simple to 
estimate, compared with the 
obscure and contorted future 
now feeing Princess Diana. 

Constitutionally, there is 
no barrier to him taking to 
the throne on the Queen’s 
death, divorced or otherwise. 
The 18th century Act of Settle- 
ment and the Royal Mar- 
riages Act make no mention 
of divorce. According to Dr 
Rodney Barker of the London 


School of Economics, the 
oversight is probably ex- 
plained by the feet that “in 
those days such a possibility 
wasn’t even considered". 

There was. however, the 
precedent set by George L 
who became the country's 
first divorced king. He mar- 
ried his cousin, Sophia Doro- 
thea cf Zdl in 1682 and div- 
orced her 12 years later. 

That compares quite closely 
with Prince Charles and Prin- i 
cess Diana’s marriage, which j 
has lasted 14 years. But there 1 
the similarities stop — at , 
least, the princess, most hope j 
so, for George I spent the rest 
of his days living openly with 
a mistress, while confining 
his ex-wife to a castle in Ahl- 
dan where she was detained 


until her death in 1726. Nor 
was there any theoretical 
problem with a divorced man 
becoming bead of the Church 
of England, senior clerics 
marip clear yesterday. 


T HE Bishop of Wake- 
field, Nigel McCul- 
loch, said the break- 
up was sad but 
would not Impinge 
on Prince Charles's future 
role as supreme governor of 
the Church. 

However, he warned: “If at 
some stage in the future he 
decided to remarry, then that 
would be a different issue be- 
cause the regulations cf the 
Church of England provide 
that remarriage after divorce 
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Princes Harry and William between their parents at the VJ Day celebrations at Buckingham Palace last August 


For William and Harry, the reality of their family 
situation may now become easier to cope with 


Sally Weals 

I HERE is a p oigna nt story 
I about Prince William, that 
shortly before his mother’s 
Panorama Interview was 
broadcast to the nation, his 
housemaster at Eton took him 
to one side for a private word. 

Acting on the instructions 
of the Prince of Wales, Dr 
Andrew Galley pat an arm 
around the shoulders of bis 
young charge and gently 
asked him if he wanted to 
watch the programme. 

William said "Yes". Dr Gal- 
ley duly offered to sit with 
him while it was on — after 


all. It was bound to be upset- 
ting, surely it would be pref- 
erable to have some com- 
pany? But 'William refused 
the offer. Instead, the 13-year- 
old prince sat alone in a 
room, glued to a television set 
as his mother told the world 
about her bulimia and her 
adulterous affair with James 
Hewitt, about his father's 
relationship with Camilla 
Parker Bowles, and about the 
poisonous relations within 
the Palace. 

Given what the two princes 
have already endured as a 
result of their parents' highly- 
publicised separation, it is 
diffic ult to imagine anything 


more that can hurt them. AH 
concerned have made it plain 
throughout that their first 
priority is to protect Prince 
William and Prince Harry 
during what is likely to be a 
difficult period. Inevitably, 
however, there is a risk that 
the children will end up as 
pawns in a publicity battle be- 
tween their parents. 

They are already veterans 
of that battle to a certain ex- 
tent She takes them to Dis- 
neyland. He takes them to 
Balmoral. Yesterday they 
were with their mother at the 
Chelsea Harbour Club, carry- 
ing tennis rackets. 

Practically speaking, a div- 


orce is unlikely to make 
much difference to the two 
princes, who have become ac- 
customed to their parents 
leading separate lives. 

Emotionally, it might clar- 
ify a confused situation for 
them. The issue of custody is 
unchanged, with both boys 
remaining at boarding school 
and their holidays divided 
equally between their 
parents. 

Butthe long-term impact of 
growing up In the midst of the 
most public marriage break- 
down in history can only be 
guessed aL As Diana told Pan- 
orama, William is a deep 
thinker and we won’t know 
for a few years 'what effect it 
might have. 

Clinical psychologist Doro- 
thy Rowe said: “Divorce is al- 
ways difficult for children, 


and this one is under such a 
glare of publicity. But all the 
research shows that children 
are better off living with a 
single parent if there's no 
conflict, rather than living 
with parents who fight all the 
time. 

“It’s changed for children 
in that divorce used to be 
quite rare. Now in any 
at a school, many of the chil- 
dren have parents who are 
divorced. 

"In some ways a divorce 
will make it easier for the 
boys, because they will know 
where they are. On the other 
hand, they were probably 
hoping their parents migh t 
get back together again. Now 
their grandmother has fin- 
ished that. Nobody emerges 
from that sort of family 
unscathed." 


I February 1981; announcing 
their engagement 

during the lifetime of a for- 
ma* partner involves a depar- 
ture from file principles of the 
Church." 

St James's Palace stressed 
yesterday that 'Prince 
Charles's unexpected an- 
nouncement that he had no 
intention of remarrying 
would in no way affect the 
conduct of his public affairs. 
Nor was there any doubt of 
his becoming king, despite 
Princess Diana’s barbed hints 
in the Panorama, interview 
last month that he would be 
unfit to assume the throne. 
“This is a man who has been 
in training to be king since he 
was born. Everything he does 
is part of the process of equip- 
ping himself to fulfil that im- 
Continued opposite 


Astrologer 
got it right 
with warning 
to Camilla 


Lawrence Donegan 


I F BUCKINGHAM 1 Palace 
gave knighthoods for ser- 
vices to accurate royal as- 
trology, one name would be 
at the top of the new year’s 
honours list. 

Arise Sir Justin Toper, 
the Sun’s stargazer who 
scooped his own editor and 
the rest of Fleet Street with 
an uncannily precise pre- 
diction of a turbulent royal 
year ahead, published on 
January 4. 

“Diana calls all the shots 
this year and . emerges tri- 
umphant, with a comeback 
that win amaze the watch- 
ing world,” Mr Toper said, 
in an obvious reference -to 
her forthcoming Panorama 
interview. 

C1 J? r I es ' by contrast, 
would have to make the 
final decision on his 
“messy love life”. Mr Toper 
wrote: “Camilla and 

Charles will be spotted 
together regularly bnt tt 
doesn't mean a permanent 
set-up.” 

Mrs Parker Bowles may 
be devastated by yester- 
da^s news that Charles 
wul -not remarry but she 
can not say she was not 
warned. 

Tamsyn Barton. • the 
author of Ancient Astrol- 
ogy, is another who . might 
accept plaudits from the 
pala ce. The jury remains 
5?®“ her prediction that 
£hariw will live to be 84 
tart who can disagree with 
this nugget: “He Is a fre- 

trSSSS** great pub- 
disturbances ... and 

wOI waste his paternal and 
maternal substance.” 

. f or *996, even, more 
t^hulent times lie ahead 
for the royals, according to 
the country’s besHnSwm 

“CsmVl? er n **y sti <5 Meg. 
Jni ^JH^ Parker Bowles- 

m l99fi - Xt wffl 
way of provoking 
Sg&SJ “*o action and I 
griPtincess Dl with a baby 
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Happy families: close relatives and godparents at the christening of Prince Harry, 


younger son of the Prince and Princess of Wales, in December 1984 


For her, the dark risk of obscurity 


contd from previous page 
portant duty." a spokesman 
for the prince said. So we can 
expect to see more of the same 
in future — his quiet work be- 
hind the scenes to campaign 
on behalf of his adopted 
causes, such as inner city de- 
privation, youth unemploy- 
ment and classical 
architecture. 

He will present as he does 
now. an unromantic, worthy 
front His image will be of a 
lonely, somewhat isolated 
man, attempting to get his 
message across to a public 
that respects but largely ig- 
nores him. 

‘It will be many, many 
years before Charles becomes 
king, and — given all his good 
works for the disadvantaged 
— by that time people will 
have forgotten all his present 
troubles,” said the Countess 
of Longford, a biographer of 
the Queen. 


he had no intention to marry, 
but he warned that the prince 
should avoid renewing his af- 
fair with his former mistress. 

The Ven George Austin 
said he anticipated that 
Prince Charles would now 
formerly and permanently 
break off the affair, as “I 
think he wants to be a good 
king, acceptable to everyone. 
If he were to say *We will 
remain friends, but that's all,’ 
that would be fine. ” 


T HE BIG unkown 
now for- the Prince 
of Wales iS whether 
his relationship 
with ■ Camilla 
Parker Bowles will be toler- 
ated by the public and by the 
institutions upon whom the 
monarchy depends for its 
survival. 

The Archdeacon of York, 
who has aired his forthright 
views on the royal marriage 
in the past, stepped promptly 
into the debate again yester- 
day when he welcomed the 
prince's announcement that 


A ssociates of the 
prince and Mrs 
Parker Bowles, 
however, suggested 
that the public 
would be more forgiving. Bro- 
derick Munro- Wilson, who 
has known her since child- 
hood and has played polo 
with the prince, said he ex- 
pected the pair to be seen 
together with increasing 
frequency. 

“Camilla will -be with him. 
and the British will eventu- 
ally accept -that. In *hi* 
country, people admire con- 
sistency, whether married or 
not” 

If we turn our diviner’s spy- 
glass along Princess Diana's 
trajectory, the picture is 
much less clear. For a start, it 
remains by no means certain 
that she will agree to a rapid, 
clean break; instead she may 
draw out the process as long 
as possible. 

Either way, it is certain 
that the marriage will be over 
by December 1997, once, the 






Despairing Pinna 
and Itergie made 
xWj an amazing pad 
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II DIVORCE 
TOGETHER! 



One press view of the royal 
marriage in 1992 



And an alternative one 
from the following day 
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five-year deadline has been 
crossed after which divorces 
can be obtained without one 
party's approval What hap- 
pens to the princess then begs 
a, whole series of knotty 
questions. 

What will she be called? 
The answer to that ultimately 
rests with the Queen, who has 
the power to bestow titles of 
her chosing. Some commenta- 
tors were yesterday surmis- 
ing that a simple rejigging of 
her current title would serve 
the purpose: instead of Diana. 
Princess of Wales, she would 
become Princess. Diana of 
Wales. 

Dr Barker was unim- 
pressed. by the suggestion; “I 
don’t think the average 
punter will appreciate the 


subtleties of that name- 
change, do you? I prefer some- 
thing plain like The Princess 
Diana.” 

There is also the question of 
whether she will be allowed 
to remain "Her Royal High- 
ness". or whether she will be 
demoted by the Queen, as a 
punishment for her Pan- 
orama indiscretions, to a 
mere duchess. 



A grim Prince of Wales is driven from High grove House, 
Gloucester? hire . yesterday 


i 


Princess Diana makes a solitary visit to the Taj Mahal 
in 1992. She called it a healing experience 


T HE Duchess of 
Windsor felt humili- 
ated by the lack of 
“Royal” in her title, 
regarding it as a 
snub from George VI — 
which it probably was. • 
Princess Diana is almost 
certain never to become 


Queen, as she herself recog- 
nised in the Panorama pro- 
gramme. ‘1 don't think the es- 
tablishment that I married 
into want me to be Queen," 
she said. 

The next best option from 
her point of view would be 
that she becomes, as she puts 
it. a "queen 1 of people’s 
hearts” and an “ambassador 
for this country, to represent 
this country abroad”. 


She will presumably wish 
to put her recent late-night 
sprees to care for the sick and 
dying on to a more formal 
footing, with more regular 
hours. 

It is thought that both sides 
in the divorce negotiations 
will be using her desire for an 
ambassadorial role as a lever 
against the other. 

Thus. Princess Diana is 
likely to withhold a divorce 


settlement until her precise 
future status is established, 
while the palace will be hold- 
ing out the offer of such a role 
as a carrot with which to en- 
tice her into agreeing to end 
.the marriage. “I think she 
wiH become a sort of goodwill 
ambassador, as she has asked 
to be. She has already lined 
lip some trips for next year, 
though they are still under 
raps," said Nigel Evans, edi- 
tor of Majesty Magazine. 


E TAILS of a settle- 
ment — to be 
thrashed out be- 
tween the royal so- 
licitors, Farrer & 
Co, and Princess Diana's so- 
licitor, Lord Mi5hcon — will 



focus around financial issues 
and the subject of the prin- 
cess's future accommodation. 
But the burning question will 
be the future of the children. 
Wil l i am, aged 13, and Harry. 
11. with the princess certain 
to press for full access. 

From a purely mercenary 
point of view, it is the chil- 
dren, of course, who are Prin- 
cess Diana's main asset. 

They alone will ensure she 
continues to be in the public 
eye for the rest of her life, as 
mother of the future king. 
Rest assured, she will be 
there that bright spring day 
some time in the next cen- 
tury. watching eagerly in 
Caernarfon Castle as her boy 
is invested Prince of Wales. 
And she will look radiant 


Quick divorce requires consent, 
dealing princess a trump card 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


T HE Princess of Wales 
holds a trump card in the 
negotiations for her divorce. 
Buckingham Palace has made 
it clear that It wants the mar- 
riage ended as soon as poss- 
ible, but a “civilised" divorce 
requires her agreement 
A divorce on the ground of 
two years* separation — used 
in Princess Margaret's 'and 
princess Anne's — will need 
Diana's consent If she holds 
out the Prince of Wales will 
either have to wait another 
two years, before obtaining a 
divorce on the ground of five 
years' separation without her 
consent or divorce her for 
adultery or unreasonable be- 
haviour — a prospect bound 
to be regarded with horror by 
the Queen. 

Either of the two “feult 
grounds would be viable op- 
tions. Diana admitted adul- 
tery with James Hewitt in her 
Panorama interview, ana 
Charles’s confessed adultery 

with- Camilla Parker . Bowles 
would not be a bar. 

Incidents typically arising 
in an unhappy, incompatible 
marriage like the WaJeses 
are enough for- an unreason- 
able behaviour divorce. The 
behaviour does not even have 
to be intentional, and ran in- 
clude physical or mental ill- 
ness putting intolerable 

strain on the other spouse. 

The princess’s legal ad- 
viser, Lord Mishcon, is said 
to have advised her that not 
making the first move would 
strengthen her position. Al- 


though low-key financial ne- 
gotiations were going on, the 
palace seemed to be playing 
the same game, insisting only 
three months ago that there 
were no plans for a divorce. 

Diana’s Panorama inter- 
view looks like a bid to win 
public support for a key de- 
mand in any divorce settle- 
ment: a continuing role for 
her as a public figure. The 
likelihood is that she will 
withhold her consent to a 
two-year separation, divorce 
until this and her financial 


settlement are finalised, prob- 
ably ruling out an early end 
to the .marriage. 

The prince’s complicated fi- 
nances, with much of his 
wealth tied up in the Duchy of 
Cornwall, will inevitably 
mean protracted negotiations 
between his solicitors. Farrer 
& Co, and Diana's. Mishcon 
de Reya. Divorce lawyers said 
that while the Queen's solici- 
tor, Sir Matthew Farrer, and 
the Labour peer. Lord Mish- 
con, ‘fronted" the opposing 
teams, most of the work 
would probably be done by 
Fiona Shackleton. the leading 
family lawyer at Farrer & Co, 
'and' Sandra Davisi head of foe 
family department at Mish- 
con de Reya, with their teams. 

Ms Sbackleton, described 
as “ebullient but discreet", 
acted for the Duke of York on 
his separation. She. favours a 
conciliatory approach and' 
aims to keep divorcing 
spouses talking to each other; 

Ms Davis Is said to be 
“pragmatic and fairly tough”. 
Each side is also expected to 
use a QC specialising in “big 
money” divorces. - ■ ■ 1§ 


Splits between individuals fissure society with 95,000 family breakdowns every year 


Salty Waale 


1M/HEN Charles and Diana 
VV finally oblige the Queen 
and untie the royal marital 
knot, they will Join more than 
155,000 couples whose mar- 
riages end in the divorce 
courts every year. 

At one time. Prince Harry 
and Prince William, as chil- 
dren of divorced parents, 
might have been the excep- 
tion in their school class. But 
not now. In 1993. 95,000 div- 
orcing couples had children 
under 16. 

A growing proportion of 
children are being affected by 
marital . breakdown, though 
three oat of 10 divorcing cou- 
ples are childless with most 
divorces occurring between 
five and nine years of 
marriage. 

In 1993, there were 176,000 
children under 16 whose fam- 
ilies were broken by divorce, 
and it is estimated that one in 
four Of today's children will 
experience divorce before 
they reach 16. 

In many ways, Charles and 
Diana are simply conforming 
to a wider pattern of marital 
breakdown in society. 

Having notched up 14 years 
of marriage, they have per- 
haps lasted longer than might 
be expected in a society in 
which 40 per cent of new 
unions are expected to end in . 
divorce after an average of 9.8 
years. 

There are clear differences 
-in their . case however. 
Whereas it is clearly Prince 
Charles who Is pushing for a 
divorce. In general 70 per cent 
of petitions are filed by 
women. - 



Prince Charles is following the divorce path of princesses Margaret and Anne. Andrew is separated. Edward is said to be contemplating marriage 


And though in most cases 
each partner loses cm average 
40 per cent of their income as 
a result of divorce, neither 
Charles nor Diana are ex- 
pected to lose out on that 
score. 

Though statistics for the re- 
cord number of marriage 
breakdowns within one fam- 
ily are not immediately avail- 
able, the Royal Family must 
rate a mention in any future 
study. They make it " look 
contagious. 

Of the Queen's four chil- 
dren, one has already been 
divorced, a second seems 
about to follow suit and a 
.third is separated, though en- 
joying something of a renais- 
sance in his relationship with 
bis estranged wife. 

The fourth has taken the 
safe option thus far and 
avoided marriage, though 
now even Edward, despite his 
famil y '.q appalling record on 
marriage,. seems about to take 


the plunge with Sophie Rhys- 

Jones. 

Some research has sug- 
gested there is an element of 
inter-generational trans- 
mission of divorce — people 
whose parents are divorced 
are statistically more likely to 
divorce themselves, although 
divorce does not necessarily 
run- in families. Indeed, Prin- 
cess Diana made it clear in 
her Panorama interview that 
having been brought up in a 
divorced family, she did not 


wish to inflict that experience 
on her own children. 

Research has shown that 
children of divorce do worse 
in school in work and in 
their, own marriages, though 
whether it is the fact of div- 
orce or simply a conflict be- 
tween parents which is to 
blame is unclear. 

At the end of the day it may 
be just as well that Prince 
Charles has declared his in- 
tention not to marry again 
since the prognosis for second 


marriages is not good. In 1992, 
a third of ail divorces was a 
second or third divorce for 
one or both partners. 

And he might even rue the 
day he divorced Diana. One 
study of divorcees found that 
men live to regret it more 
than women. More than 50 
per cent of divorced men said 
they would have preferred to 
stay married, compared with 
29 per cent of women. 

The Wales’s should be 
warned that divorce is bad for 


health, with cancer rates 
significantly higher among 
the divorced population, and 
Life expectancy among the 
married five years greater 
than that among the divorced. 

A spokeswoman for the 
marriage research charity. 
One Plus One, sai± “Div- 
orced people tend to have 
worse health. 

‘They smoke more, they 
drink more and they have 
higher rates of unsafe sex 
with more partners." 




Country Road® 







The thing was still following me, loping or hopping 
between the lamp posts. It had the same pale grey 
colour, like ash turning or sifting in the darkness, and 
the face itself seemed to flow or shift in the neon light. 

A short story by Peter Ackroyd 
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Country RoadO clothing for men and 
women, Country RoadO fashion accessories 
and Country Road® homewares are all part 
of the brand which has been established in 
Australia since 1974. Sought the world over 
for its unique, relaxed sense of style - 
Country RoadO is internationally recognised 
as the brand which represents the Australian 
way of life. Country RoadO - bringing the 
essence of Australian style to the world. 


Frida ^Review 
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Country RoadO is a registered trade mark of 
Country Road Clothing Pty Ltd, Melbourne, Austral 
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4 BRITAIN 


PM in 
fierce 
attack 
on 
Sinn 
Fein 


David Stiarrock on 
Major’s Ulster tour 


J OHN Major launched a 
Tierce attack on Sinn 
Fein yesterday when he 
said attempts by the republi- 
can party to portray itself as 
separate from the IRA were 
"laughable”. 

At the end of a day-long 
tour of Ulster, Mr Major met 
his Irish counterpart John 
Bruton, in Dublin. The two 
leaders said Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions were enjoying one of 
their "warmest stages ever". 

They played down differ- 
ences between them over pro- 
posals for fresh elections to a 
Northern Ireland assembly. 
And Mr Major said the peace 
process was making "steady 
progress”. 

In a day which was all to do 
with symbolism — with visits 
to strongly unionist Bally- 
mena and nationalist Down- 
patrick as well as to a new 
business centre on a Belfast 
"peace line” dividing protes- 
tants and catholics — there 
were no surprise announce- 
ments. Mr Major was there to 
demonstrate his commitment 
to peace. 
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Rail bid 
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RabeccaSnAhMi 
pofitical Correspondent 


John Major meets Christmas shoppers at Ballymena, a unionist stronghold, daring his visit to Northern Ireland yesterday photograph Crispin noowax 


He attacked Sinn Fein in 
the wake of two murders In 
Belfast, by a group calling it- 
self Direct Action Against 
Drugs, regarded as a cover 
name for the IRA. But he 
stopped short of accusing the 
IRA directly of die murders. 

As for Sinn Fein’s portrayal 
of itself as separate from the 
IRA, he said: “We know that 
not to be true and the people 
of Northern Ireland know 
that not to be true.” 


The Prime Minister was 
responding to questions about 
unionist pressure to admit 
the IRA ceasefire was over, 
following the murders. 

The Rev Ian Paisley, leader 
of the Democratic Unionists 
and MP for North Antrim, de- 
manded that reports of ballis- 
tic tests into the type of 
weapons used should be 
disclosed. 

The ceasefire, he said, was 
being violated time and time 


again and the ballistic tests 
would prove who was respon- 
sible- After meeting Mr 
Major, Mr Paisley asked: 
“Why have the police not 
issued any ballistic tests on 
any of these killings? Why Is 
there this silence?” 

Mr Major said Sinn Fein, 
which has refused to con- 
demn the murders, realises 
that It was no longer accept- 
able to administer punish- 
ment beatings. 


“It is no longer acceptable 
behaviour that they are the 
judge, the jury and the ‘deter- 
miner’ of the sentence to 
people who, if they committed 
crimes, should be before the 
civil courts.” 

In a challenge to Sinn Fein, 
Mr Major said that those talk- 
ing about peace over the past 
18 months could prove they 
were genuine by demonstrat- 
ing that they wish to take the 
gun out of politics. 


Sinn Fein president Gerry 
Adams dismissed Mr Major’s 
claims. "He needs to speak to 
his own people because not 
only are we two separate enti- 
ties but in the course of our 
dialogue with representatives 
of Mr Major’s government 
and in public statements, they 
have acknowledged that Sinn 
Fein and the IRA are not the 
same.” 


Leader comment, page 1 1 



C OMPANIES linked 
to the two ■ US-led 
consortiums short- 
listed to take over 
British Rail's heavy freight 
business have been the sub- 
ject of c riminal and tax eva- 
sion investigations in the US 
and New Zealand, it has 
emerged. 

The Government is ex- 
pected to announce the sale 
today to boost its rail privati- 
sation p rogramme before the 
end of the year. 

News of the investigations 
Is bound to stir up further 
controversy over the sell-off, 
in addition to sensitivity 
about further parts of the rail 
network being transferred 
into American ownership. 

Bast month the Guardian 
revealed that the head of 
Resurgence Railways, the pri- 
vate company first picked by 
the Go v er n ment to take over 
one of the first railway fran- 
chises. was the director of a 
double glazing company 
which went bust only six 
months ago owing money to 
30 creditors. Resurgence was 
forced out of the race to take 
over Great Western Trains 
after it was unable to raise 
the finance. 

The Government will today 
announce the sale of three 
companies which comprised 
BR's former Trainload 
Freight business. 

The business was broken 
Into three — Mainline, Load- 
haul and Transrail — to inject 
more competition into the 
rail freight market, but the 
Government has since made 
clear it would favour offers 
that united the businesses, a 
move that has ruled out man- 
agement buyout bids and 
raised questions about 
competition. | 


Omnitrax. a US rail , com- 
pany which runs .12 short- 

haul freight lines in the US, 
has entered a partnership 
with the US construction 
group Peter Kiewit. to bid 
with the management of 
Loadhaol for the businesses. 


But the Guardian has learned 
that Kiewit is involved ih a 
criminal investigation into 


the troubled multi-billion dol- 
lar Los Angeles subway pro- 
ject, where tunnelling using 
cheap wooden wedges led to 
the -collapse of Hollywood 
Boulevard. Kiewit was a 
member of the tunnelling 
tftam but has been removed 
from the project. 

The other shortlisted bid- 
der' is the Illinois -based rail- 
road company Wisconsin 
Central, which two weeks ago 
took over Rail Express Sys- 
tems, the' company which 
runs the royal train and. car- 
ries the Royal MalL 

Its partner. New Zealand 
merchant bank Fay Rich- 
white, which took a one third 
stake in RES, is being investi- 
gated on the orders of James 
Bolger, the New Zealand 
prime minister, over an al- 
leged tax fraud. 

Last night Labour’s rail 
spokesman, Brian Wilson. 
aairi- “if the mafia or a Colom- 
bian drugs cartel came along 
wanting to buy a piece of the 
railway, the Tories would roll 
out the red carpet" It was as- 
tonishing that such compa- 
nies were being considered to 
run some of the most crucial 
businesses in the British 
economy, he said. 

In a statement considered 
Highly unusual on the eve of a 
sale, the Transport Secretary, 
Sir George Young, justified 
the sale of the three compa- 
nies to one bidder. “Bidders 
judge that a unified trainload 
freight business will be in the 
best position to increase rail’s 
share of the freight market” 


GIFT IDEAS-SAVE-50 

At Dixons, you'll find hundreds of great gift ideas for all the family! 


Books bonanza 
fails to materialise 
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Lisa Buckingham 
finds discounts 
have not produced 
big sales increase 

B OOK sales are ex- 
pected to end the year 
only marginally up on 
1994 despite the surge of de- 
mand created fay substan- 
tial discounts offered by 
shops following the col- 
lapse of the Net Book 
Agreement. 

According to the data 
research group, Book- 
watch, volume sales for the 
past four weeks have 
slumped by 8-5 per cent 
compared with the same 
period the year before, 
widely regarded as one of 
the toughest periods for the 
book world. This is despite 
the continuing success of 
Delia Smith’s Winter Col- 
lection which is forecast to 
sell 1 million copies before 
foe end of the year. 

Peter Hariand of Book- 
watch estimates that, once 
the one-off impact of the 
Penguin 60s series of min- 
iature books is allowed for, 
foe volume of books sold bo 
far this year is just 3 per 
cent higher than in foe cor- 
responding period of 1994. 

If the Penguin 60 s, esti- 
mated to have sold about 7 
million copies at 60p each, 
are included, foe volume 
growth is above 17 per cent, 
but Mr Hariand suggests 
that this distorts foe under- 
lying trading picture. The 
earnings for Penguin, how- 
ever. are estimated to be 
foe equivalent of those gen- 
erated by John Grisham’s 
best-seller. The Chamber, 
which has sold 760.000 
copies at £5.99. 

Figures from Bookwatch 
appear to show that soaring 
sales — up by about 50 per 
cent — in the immediate 
aftermath of the collapse of 
the book agreement have 


fizzled out. "It seems that 
people rushed out- on the 
publicity and bought books 
— even' 'in shops which 
were not offering dis- 
counts," said Mr Hariand. 

The sales of hardback fic- 
tion, for example, which ac- 
count for 8 per cent of the 
total, are 20 per cent ahead 
of last year. Since foe end- 
ing of foe book agreement 
.10 weeks ago. growth has 
risen to 2L8 per cent — but 
that includes gains of 90 
per cent in the four weeks 
immediately after the 
agreement’s collapse. 

Since that initial eupho- 
ria. trade has dropped off, 
but the malaise could be 
helped if there is a last min- 
ute rush to buy books this 
week, which, with foe in- 
clusion of Sunday shop- 
ping, will be the trade’s 
first eight-day . pre-Christ- 
mas week. 

Mr Hariand says that this 
would fit foe historic pat- 
tern of book buying, which 
tends to see a flurry in the 
few days before Christmas 
if. foe holiday is preceded 
by a fall shopping week. 

But be suggests that even 
an excellent Christmas is 
unlikely to make mnch of a 
dent on the overall figures, 
possibly giving an. extra 1 
per cent of growth to leave 
foe final volume tally just 4 
per cent ahead of 1994. 
which was 6-5 per cent be- 
low the previous year. 

Publishers are expected 
to increase recommended 
prices early in the New 
Year to compensate for 
lower income on best sell- 
ers. 'Hie range of discounts 
in the shops is expected to 
narrow markedly, proba- 
bly down to the top 20 
titles. 

"Enthusiasm for dis- 
counting has waned," said 
Mr Hariand. “I thiwtr dis- 
counting will start to fol- 
low foe US pattern where 
price cuts tend to be con- 
fined to the best seller lists 
and not much else." 


Pay later holiday plan adds 
heat to bookings battle 


James Meilde 
Community Affairs Editor 


0»tW?g\ THE BEST DEALS FOR 


OVER 350 HIGH STREET 
BRANCHES NATIONWIDE 
TEL: 0181-200 0200 FOR 
YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 


IRITAIN’S largest travel 
* agency is to offer a "holi- 
day first, pay later" scheme 
in foe battle for overseas sum, 
mer bookings. 

Lunn Poly was claiming a 
travel Industry first yester- 
day as it also anno unced 
more traditional price war 
weapons, big discounts, as foe 
holiday companies prepared 
for the January sales 

mmpfllg n 

There is a catch — holiday- 
makers win have to take the 
firm’s insurance and pay for 
it on booking. But customers 
can pay brochure prices for 
the holiday in either four or 


one instalments up to i 
later. 

Peter Povey, the mar 1 
director, said: “Around 
lion people book their 
seas summer holiday in 
ary and around a quar 
our customers have tc 
they would prefer the t 
of spreading their hi 
cost rather than taki 
discount” 

A fortnight's holifo 
Spain for two adults an 
children would coat i 
£ 1,612 under this an 
meat compared with 
under discount alternate 

Summer programme 
Britons are being ct 
about 10 per cent next 
following a poor 199 
many travel firms. 
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u rageous acquittal of gynaecologist brings clamour for clearer guidelines on consultation and calls for inquiry 


Abortion verdict seen as 
blow to patients’ rights 


Wamwlgiit 


T HE Government and 
medical establish- 
ment face pressure 
for clearer guidelines 
on patient consultation after 
a gynaecologist was cleared of 
illegally procuring an 
abortion on a woman who did 
not know she was pregnant. 

Reginald Dixon had contin- 
ued with a hysterectomy on 
part-time lecturer Barbara 
wmten w spite of suspecting 
that she was tarrying a child. 

But Nottingham crown 
court heard that Mr Dixon, 
aged 59, consultant obstetri- 
cian and gynaecologist at Sut- 
ton-in-Ashfleid. Nottingham- 
shire. accepted with 
hindsight that he made the 
wrong decision. The British 
Medical Association has also 
indicated that at least one of 
its guidelines was ignored. 

The verdict was described 
as outrageous by the Abor- 
tion Law Reform Association 
and scandalous by the 
National Childbirth Trust, 
which both complained that it 
undermined patients’ rights 
and implied that "Doctor 
knows best". 

The Hysterectomy Legal 
Fighting Fund, a group set up 
after previous cases alleged to 
involve “over-treatment 1 * of 
women, joined the calls for an 
independent inquiry. 

A spokeswoman, Caroline 


Richmond, said the group 
knew of 40 cases in recent 
years of “unnecessary and 
unhelpful treatment on 
women" by gynaecologists. 

It emerged after the verdict 
that two other women have 
made complaints about alleg- 
edly unnecessary treatment 
at King's Mill hospital, where 
Mr Dixon has worked for 13 
years, since Mrs Whiten 
began to press for legal action 
over her treatment in March 
1993. 


deal with backstreet 
abortions. Mr Hall said; “Of 
course, this was nothing like 
that. Here we had a top gynae- 
cologist who wasn’t going to 
make any money out of the 
operation. But I hope this case 
will go out as a warning to 
gynaecologists and surgeons." 

The verdict was greeted 
with cheers from Mr Dixon’s 
supporters and family. He 
said as he left the court "It is 
a great relief to see the end of 
three years of severe stress 


Woman felt as if she had been 
‘hit with sledgehammer* when 
told operation went ahead 
after discovery of pregnancy 


Police have investigated 
both but closed their files 
after finding no evidence that 
doctors knew that either 
woman was pregnant 
Inspector Ian Hall of Not- 
tinghamshire police, who led 
the inquiry into Mrs Whiten’s 
complaint said the consul- 
tant had been let down by 
junior staff, who had not 
taken a pregnancy test 
Police tacitly accept the 
case for an inquiry into the 
state erf the law and medical 
guidelines, after having to lay 
charges under the 1861 Of- 
fences against the Person Act, 
through a section designed to 


for me. my family and of 
course Mrs Whiten. 

"I would like to thank the 
enormous number of present 
and former patients who have 
supported me, my medical 
colleagues and the manage- 
ment of the trust board at 
King’s Mill." 

Mrs Whiten, who has no 
children of her own, left the 
court sobbing, supported by 
her husband. Michael and 
her two teenage stepsons. The 
family's solicitor, Brian Tal- 
bot, said "They simply want 
to go home and have a quiet 
day for a change. It has been 
very rough on everyone con- 


cerned in this case. They have 
not had time to consider the 
verdict fully or the question 
of taking civil action." 

The court had heard that 
Mrs Whiten had agreed to the 
hysterectomy after develop- 
ing endometriosis, which usu- 
ally rules out pregnancy. She 
had told nurses at King’s Mill 
that she had not had a period 
for three months, but no preg- 
nancy test was carried out 

She described how she felt 
"hit with a sledgehammer" 
when Mr Dixon saw her on 
the ward the day after the op- 
eration and allegedly said: 
“By the way. the womb was 
rather swollen and I sus- 
pected that there was a preg- 
nancy. but I carried on be- 
cause that was what you 
would have wanted.” 

Nicola Davies QC, defend- 
ing, said the doctor had acted 
in good faith under emer- 
gency provisions in the 1967 
Abortion Act for terminating 
a pregnancy when there is 
reason to fear for the 
woman’9 mental condition. 

The court heard that Mrs 
Whiten bad suffered from de- 
pression and had made two 
attempts at suicide. 

It also heard that the opera- 
tion had stopped for 30 min- 
utes while nurses tried in 
vain to track down Mr 
Whiten to tell him that his 
wife might be pregnant and 
ask his views on continuing 
the surgery. 



Reginald Dixon leaving court after being found not guilty 


PHOTOGRAPH- ED MAYNARD 



Hysterectomy went ahead despite pregnancy 


The patient 


Barbara Whiten . . . *1 should have been allowed to decide’ 


B ARBARA Whiten had 
no idea she was 11 
weeks pregnant when 
she was wheeled into an oper- 
ating theatre at King's Mill 
hospital for a hysterectomy, 
writes Martin WainwrighL 
Since the tragedy, which 
ended her long-held hopes of 
having children, every wom- 
an facing a gynaecological op- 
eration at the hospital is of- 
fered a pregnancy test 
Mrs Whiten, now aged 38, 
was referred to the Dukeries 
medical clinic in north Not- 
tinghamshire early in 1993. 

She was feeing a difficult 
time, with her father ill and 
the strains of juggling part- 
time college lecturing with 
the needs of her family — her 
second husband Michael and 
his two sons — ■ as well as a 


course at Nottingham Univer- 
sity. The family, of Kirkby-in- 
Ashfield. were feeing impor- 
tant choices, including 
discussions about emigrating 
to Canada, when the Dukeries 
doctors diagnosed endometri- 
osis, a painful infection of the 
womb lining which makes 
pregnancy unlikely. 

Mrs Whiten was treated for 
depression by her GP, but 
within the month her father 
died and the situation became 
too much. She briefly van- 
ished from home, swallowed 
16 anti-depressant tablets on 
her return and was given 
emergency treatment at 
King's Mill. It was after this 
crisis that she agreed to have 
the hysterectomy and aban- 
don her hopes of children. 

“The operation should have 
been stopped,” she said, "and 
I should have been allowed to 
decide what happened to my 
body and my baby.” 
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The doctor 


Dedicated man 
who has won 
support of 
patients and 
trust managers 


C ONSULTANT gynaeco- 
logist Reginald Dixon 
has a loyal following in 
north Nottinghamshire 
where be has practised 
women’s medicine for 27 
years, writes Martin 
Wainwright. 

Former patients orga- 
nised a petition in his sup- 
port after the illegal 
abortion charge was made, 
and colleagues and hospital 


management have been 
steadfast in their backing. 

Mr Dixon qualified as a 
doctor at Westminster Med- 
ical College, part of London 
University, in 1961. He 
spent a year training In 
Cornwall before travelling 
hi Australia and working 
as a locum for four years 
with his wife; Barbara, who 
is a nurse. 

He chose his speciality 
after obtaining a diploma 
in anaesthesiology, concen- 
trating on obstetrics and 
gynaecology and becoming 
a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Obstetricians and 
Gynaecologists in 1972. hi 
the meantime, he had 
moved to the Nottingham 


Women’s Hospital and was 
appointed a house officer in 
1972 after two years as a 
junior doctor. Settling in 
Mansfield, with two sons to 
bring up. he became a con- 


sultant in 1979. He was ap- 
pointed a fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1974, and a fellow of the 
Royal College of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynaecologists in 
1991. 

He was strongly sup- 
ported by the NHS trust 
which manages King’s MilL 
John Watkinson, the 
trust’s chief executive, in- 
vited him to continue work- 
ing after being charged, 
and former and current par 
tients gave their public 
approval. 

Susan Ashley, aged 38, 
who was treated by Mr 
Dixon for pre-cancerous 
cells in her cervix, said: 
“He saved my life. He is a 
wonderful man and is loved 
by the staff and patients, 
because we need ins caring 
hands to help women who 
are going through trau- 
matic treatment." 




Lottery 

win 

goes to 
court 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


C AMELOT is taking a 
mother to court over a 
National Lottery 
scratch card win by her 15- 
yearold son, who was too 
young under the rules to buy 
acartL 

The lottery company is 
seeking a High Court declara- 
tion over who should have the 
£10,000 prize won by Clayton 
Beech, from Scholar Green, 
near Congleton, Cheshire. 
Under 16s are not allowed to 
buy lottery tickets or 

scratch cards. 

Camelot Is to pay legal costs 
for the boy's mother, Pru- 
dence Beech, because the 
company wants a court ruling 
to clarify the law. David Rigg, 
Camelot' s communications 
director, said: “It is, we be- 
lieve, an important issue 
which needs to be clarified. 
We didn't think it fair, how- 
ever, to burden this particu- 
lar individual with the legal 
costs." 

The company said that if it 
won the case, the £10,000 
would go to the National Lot- 
tery Distribution Fund. 

MPs put pressure an the 
Government to raise the 
minimum age to 18 after the 
case came to light but toe 
National Heritage Secretary, 
Virginia Bottomley. ruled out 
any change, hi the United 
States, no one under 18 can 
buy a lottery ticket 
Simon Leonard, a specialist 
in consumer law with the 
City firm Titmuss Sainer De- 
chert, said: “It would appear 
to be an illegal contract, and 
you can’t benefit under such a 
contract” 

The newsagent who sold 
the £1 card knew the boy, and 
said afterwards that he was 
convinced he was at least 16 
because he had delivered 
papers for the shop two years 
before. He told Mrs Beech, 
who said she had asked her 
son to buy the ticket for her. 
to claim the prize from a main 
post office. The money has 
been frozen pending the out- 
come erf the case. 

The police were called in to 
Investigate but the Crown 
Prosecution Service decided 
it would not be in the public 
interest to take action. 

Mrs Beech said last night: 
*T am devastated. 1 don’t 
think it’s feir that they are 
doing tins. The ticket was 
bought on my behalf, the 
money was mine, and I asked 
my son to go and get it far 
me." 


Abattoir worker’s illness adds 
to alarm over mad cow disease 


Alan Watkins 


A N ABATTOIR worker 
has been admitted to 
hospital after display- 
ing the symptoms of Creutz- 
feldt Jakob disease (CJD), it 
was confirmed yesterday. 

The 48-year-old man was 
yesterday examined at York 
District Hospital by Dr Robert 
Will head of the Medical 
Research Council’s surveil- 
lance unit set up to investi- 
gate the possibility that mad 
cow disease (Bovine Spongi- 
form Encephalopathy) can be 
transmitted to humans in the 
form of CJD. 

Dr Will took part in a case 
conference with members of 
the hospital neurology unit 
who alerted the E din burgh 
surveillance team after neu- 
rological tests failed to find 
any other explanation for the 


symptoms. Medical sources 
yesterday said a second case 
Involving an abattoir em- 
ployee is also under investiga- 
tion in eastern England. 

In this instance the man, in 
his 50s. was originally diag- 
nosed as a possible sufferer 
from Alzheimer’s disease but 
his recent rapid deterioration 
and the onset of symptoms 
associated with CJD have led 
doctors to warn his family 
that their original findings 
may be wrong. 

The patient at York was 
referred there for further ex- 
amination by his general 
practitioner after developing 
symptoms that included loss 
of balance and limb co- 
ordination. 

It is understood that he has 
been employed in an abattoir 
for some years and was still 
working there when he was 
taken ill some weeks ago. 


This development, coming 
so soon after renewed public 
fears that BSE may be trans- 
mlttable to humans, will be a 
blow to government attempts 
to defuse a situation which 
has led to a dramatic fall in 
beef sales. 

Since the onset of the BSE 
epidemic among cattle in 
1990, government ministers 
and scientists have both pri- 
vately and publicly taken 
comfort from the feet that 
there have been no previously 
recorded cases of CJD among 
abattoir workers, regarded as 
a front line risk if toe infec- 
tive bovine agent can pass to 
humans. 

This first suspected case 
will raise the possibility that 
slaughterhouse processes in- 
volved in the removal of 
banned bovine offals such as 
tiie spinal cord could put em- 
ployees at risk. Some scien- 


tists have expressed concern 
over the use of high speed 
water cooled saws which have 
been in common use to split 
carcases. They emit a fine 
spray over the immediate 
area. 

The a ge of the man means 
that he may simply be a 
chance victim of sporadic 
CJD but if the illness is con- 
firmed, something normally 
only possible by autopsy, a 
detailed investigation by sci- 
entists will have to take place. 

The spongiform encepha- 
lopathy advisory committee, 
which notifies the Govern- 
ment on steps it should take 
to protect both public and ani- 
mal health, will be given de- 
tails of the case when it meets 
on January 5. 

A Department erf Health 
spokesman said a frill investi- 
gation into the case was tak- 
ing place. 


EU fish talks ‘will please no one’ 


Stephen Bates in Brussels 


RITISH ministers last 
night entered Into mar- 
athon talks here on 
next year's European fishing 
quotas, resigned to an out- 
come that will satisfy neither 
their domestic fishing lobby 
nor Tory Euro-sceptics. 

The fisheries minister, 
Tony Baldry, backed by min- 
isters from the Scottish and 
Northern Ireland offices, was 
negotiating with his Euro- 
pean counterparts on the size 
of next year’s catch — but not 
British quotas, nor whether 
Spanish and Portuguese fleets 


should be allowed info British 
waters. 

The Government has been 
highly criticised by back- 
bendi Euro-sceptics and the 
fishing industry for not doing 
more to protect British fisher- 
men’s rights. 

However, the settlement is 
likely to be a tough one for all 
European fishing fleets, after 
an independent panel of sci- 
entists recommended reduc- 
tions of up to 45 per cent In 
the catch to preserve stocks. 

Extra pressure has also 
been put on the Government 
by its two-vote defeat over 
fisheries policy .in the Com- 
mons on Monday night The 


talks are expected to last until 
breakfast time today 

The European Commission 
bas recommended that toe 
North Sea plaice catch be cut 
by 30 per cent; sole by 45 per 
cent herring by 30 per cent 
and hake by 22 per .cent. In 
top w e stern waters cuts of 25 
per cent in the plaice catch 
and 22 per cent for sole were 
being proposed. 

Britain was expected to ar- 
gue that the reductions in the 
western waters were too dras- 
tic and should be eased. 

The chan ce of negotiations 
increasing the North Sea 
catch was limited because the 
totals have been agreed with 


Norway, which is not an EU 
member, and any changes 
would have to be renegotiated 
from scratch with Oslo. 

After all-night haggling by 
all member states involved, it 
was anticipated that the 
recommended limits outside 
the North Sea would be eased 
slightly, to allow all sides to 
claim a negotiating triumph. 

British officials stressed the 
negotiations would not affect 
Spanish and Portuguese 
rights to fish off British and 
Irish coasts, agreed in Octo- 
ber, or the size of their catch. 
A spokesman said: "Spain has 
access to mare waters but not 
to a larger quota." 


Mental hospital for killer 


T HE brother of the pop star 
Boy George was commit- 
ted yesterday to a secure men- 
tal hospital for an indefinite 
period for the manslaughter 
of his wife Gillian, aged 32. St 
Albans crown court was told 
that Gerald O’Dowd, also 32, 
was a paranoid schizophrenic 
suffering from delusions 
when he stabbed his wife Gil- 
lian through the heart. 


Graham Parkins QC, prose- 
cuting, said a single stab 
wound pierced her heart in 
the attack at home in Tring, 
Hertfordshire, in September. 
The court heard evidence 
from three psychiatrists that 
O’Dowd had been suffe ring 
from a severe mental illn ess. 
He admitted manslaughter on 
the grounds erf diminish ed 
responsibility. 


Closed school loses appeal 


A FINAL legal challenge by 
pupils and parents to save 
the 130-year-old Hackney 
Downs boys school In east 
London from closure was 
rejected by the Court of Ap- 
peal yesterday. 

The fete of Hackney Downs 
— the first school to be recom- 
mended for closure by a gov- 
ernment-appointed “hit 
squad" — had rested with 


three Court of Appeal judges 
who were ask to outlaw the 
closure decision made for the 
Education Secretary Gillian 
Shephard as unlawful, unrea- 
sonable and perverse. 

Lawyers acting for the 
parents had argued that 
transferring pupils to nearby 
Hamerton House school in 
the middle of their GCSE year 
was "educational insanity". 
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Public aid for private venture ‘involved major risk’ 

MPs decry £8m 
loss on hospital 


The Guardian Friday December 22 lSgg 


T HE Governments 
handling of a multi- 
mtlhon pound hospi- 
tai project which 
ended :n finanriri disaster 
described by MPs yester- 
day as "disturbing and insuf- 
ficiently thorough”. 

The inquirer by the Com- 
mons public accounts com 
n’.P.tee ivas iaunched after die 
£!■;’ million Heaiili Care In- 
ternational Hospital near 
Glasgow v.ent into receiver- 
ship in November Iasi year, 
five months after it opened. 
The showpiece private hospi- 
tal on Oiydebank. built with 
£37 million of public funds, 
has he*tt taken over by an 
Abu Dhabi -owned company. 

The committee's report 
noted that the Government 
din not regard most of the 
public money spent as a loss: 
at the er.c of the day there 
was a 7--e.il -equipped hospital 
providing jobs. 

Eut the MPs said they were 
disturbed that "there has 
been an outright loss to the 
taxpayer of ££.4 million and 
that the hospital is operating 
ai a level much below that en- 
visaged when public funds 
were committed. 


"We consider the whole 
scheme should have been ini- 
Uated on a less ambitious 
scale if it were to attract pub- 
lic funds ' 

The £8.4 million loss con- 
sisted of £5.4 million In loans 
and equity provided by Scot- 
tish Enterprise plus £3 mil- 
lion of interest The Scottish 
Office had expected to recoup 
■ much of its investment in the 
200-bed hospital and 150-room 
hotel through a business plan 
which envisaged the treat- 
ment of 6.000 overseas pa- 
tients a year. 

But fewer than 50 beds were 
in use by the time the 
receivers came in. The report 
said only 761 people were 
treated in the hospital's first 
four months, many of these 
from the NHS. 

The Scottish Office had 
pointed out that all payments 
of regional selective assis- 
tance. such as those for the 1 
hospital project, involved 
risk. 

But the MPs said the risks 
in this case were major: 
Health Care International , 
had no experience of r unning 
a hospital, let alone one rely- 
ing on a little-tried patient 


referral system and operating 
novel prescribing arrange- 
ments. “We consider that de- 
partment's evaluation of the 
risks was insufficiently thor- 
ough.” the report said. 

The MPs were surprised 
that HCTs board did not meet 
more than every three or four 
months, given the increas- 
ingly serious financial prob- 
lems. They were “especially 
concerned" that the board 
member appointed by Scot- 
tish Enterprise did not attend 
all meetings. 

As a result, Scottish Enter- 
prise and the Scottish Office 
were not kept fully informed 
of the project's difficulties 
and were not alerted to HCTs 
worsening financial position 
until April last year. 

The report said: “All con- 
cerned should have taken a 
tighter grip on this project, 
and we note the department's 
acceptance that they need to 
deal better with projects 
where the leadership is not 
clear." 

A Scottish Office spokes- 
man said the Government 
would consider the report’s 
recommendations and "res- 
pond to them in due course." 
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Steaming ahead . . . Engineers from the Penybryn Engineering company working on the steam driven winding engine 

New Tredegar, Mid Glamorgan. The winder house and engine are being restored as part of a £213,000 project to set up a museum pho 
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Youth in attack on DPP’s 
husband gets six years 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 
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A TEENAGER who took 
part in the mugging and 
stabbing of the husband 
of the Director of Public Pros- 
ecutions was sentenced to six 
years’ youth custody yester- 
day at Inner London crown 
court 

Although it was accepted 
that he had not carried out 
the stabbing, he was told that 
a severe sentence was neces- 
sary as a deterrent. 

The sentence follows that of 
27 years imposed on Wednes- 
day on a violent house- 
breaker. Keith Bramble, and 
is a further indication of the 
way the courts are interpret- 
ing the calls from the Home 
Secretary for longer sen- 
tences for violent crimes. 

Bernard Enerio. aged 17, 
was the only person charged 
from the group of six youths 
who attacked John Mills, the 
husband of Barbara Mills. 
Others were arrested after 
they had beep identified by 
Enerio. but there was no con- 
clusive evidence against them 
and they were released. Mr i 
Mills was not able to identify | 
them. 

Enerio had supplied the as- 
sailant with a Japanese knife 


with a Ninja symbol on it. He 
said he had stolen the knife 
from a friend and was only 
carrying it to show off. He 
was one of a group of about 20 
who had been wandering 
around Camden, north Lon- 
don. 

Enerio said an older youth 
had asked him for the knife 
after they had seen Mr Mills 
getting out of his car. One 
youth stabbed Mr Mills and 
Enerio bad joined the attack 
and punched Mr Mills in the 
face. 



Bernard Enerio: his knife 
was used in attack 


- The police accepted his ac- 
count Judge Robert Prender- 
gast said that although an- 
other person struck the near- 
fatal blow. Enerio was “in the 
upper bracket of those res- 
ponsible for this crime". 

He added: "Gangs of teen- 
agers armed with knives 
roaming the streets intent on 
robbery will be punished by 
the courts. This robbery and 
Its circumstances are of such 
gravity that a sentence of gen- 
eral deterrence is necessary, 
and I am of the opinion that 
nothing else is appropriate 
other than a long sentence of 
detention." 

Mr Mills. 57, did not realise 
he had been stabbed until he 
saw the blood on his shirL 
The blow severed an artery 
and pierced his liver. An 
emergency operation .saved 
him from bleeding to death. 

After the attack, all the 
youths ran off and Enerio was 
given the bloodstained knife 
and Mr Alilis’s wallet to hide. 
He was picked up at a local 
restaurant in a big police op- 
eration to catch the attackers. 

Three witnesses to the 
attack had been driven round 
the area in a police van with 
blackened windows and they 
pointed out youths whom 
they believed might have 
been involved. 


Tabloids face 
contempt case 
over halted 
Knights trial 


Control eased 
on GCHQ union 


Andrew Cult 
Media Correspondent 


Richard Norton-Taylor 


T HE Attorney-General was 
riven the eo- ahead yester- 
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I given the go-ahead yester- 
day to launch contempt of 
court proceedings against five 
tabloid newspapers for cover- 
age which halted the trial of 
the boyfriend of the East- 
Enders actress Gillian 
Taylforth. 

The action was authorised 
by two High Court judges for 
articles published before the 
trial of Geoffrey Knights, who 
was charged with wounding 
Miss Taylforth '« driver, Mar- 
tin Davies, with intent. 

At Harrow crown court in 
October. Judge Roger Sanders 
had accused the papers — the 
Daily Mail, Daily Mirror, the 
Sun. Daily Star and the now 
defunct Today — of "unfair, 
outrageous and oppressive" 
publicity which meant Mr 
Knights would not have 
received a fair trial. He 
stayed the proceedings. 

Yesterday at the High Court 
Mr Justice Pap pie well, sitting 
with Mr Justice Dyson, said 
after a brief hearing, at which 
the newspapers were not rep- 
resented, that the Attorney. 
Sir Nicholas LyelL had per- 
mission to seek fines against 
the editors and publishers of 
the papers. 

Philip Havers QC, appear- 
ing for the Attorney, said the 
newspapers had p re-judged 
the case against Mr Knights, 
a businessman, aged 41. The 
articles complained of, relat- 
ing to Mr Knights and Miss 
Taylforth, 39, appeared the 
day after his arrest in April. 

The Attorney will argue 
when the case is beard next 
year that the newspapers cov- 
ered issues which would have 
gone before a trial jury. 

These included whether Mr 
Knights or Mr Davies was the 
aggressor, or whether Mr 

Knights had acted in self-de- 
fence, as well as the nature of 
the relationship between Miss 
Taylforth and her driver and 
the nature and extent of Mr 
Davies's injuries. 


T HE Government has 
relaxed its control over 
the officially-approved 
staff body at GCHQ in an at- 
tempt to head off a confronta- 
tion over the 11-year ban on 
trade union membership at 
the electronic eavesdropping 
centre. 

Malcolm Rifkind. the For- 
eign Secretary, has told MPs 
the Government had aban- 
doned a management veto on 
the activities of the Govern- 
ment Communications Staff 
Federation, set up to replace 
national unions at the centre. 

The veto has been singled 
out by the trade union certifi- 
cation officer as the main ob- 
stacle to granting the federa- 
tion independent status. The 
International Labour Organi- 
sation has threatened to name 
Britain under a "special para- 
graph" In a procedure nor- 
mally reserved for military 
dictatorships. 

The Government hopes its 
concession will be enough to 


satisfy the ELO, though Mr 
Rifkind made it clear the 
GCSF, set up with manage- 
ment approval, would remain 
the only recognised negotiat- 
ing body, and GCHQ staff 
would still be denied access to 
industrial tribunals. 

The Labour leadership has 
pledged to restore union 
rights at GCHQ in full 

Speaking on behalf of all 
Civil Service unions. Bill 
Brett, general secretary of the 
Institution of Professionals, 
Managers and Specialists, 
and the UK workers’ repre- 
sentative at the 1LO, de- 
scribed the decision as 
“sleight of hand” since staff 
could still not join the union 
of their choice. 

Mr Rifkind announced the 
move in a parliamentary 
written answer on Wednes- 
day. the last day of the parlia- 
mentary session. It is under- 
stood that Sir John Adye, 
director of GCHQ, who is to 
retire in the spring, wanted to 
time the announcement so it 
would attract minimum 
attention. 


Union leader’s son turned 
to robbery as ‘anorak man’ 


T HE SON of a transport 
union leader travelled hr 


I union leader travelled by 
train to banks and building 
societies throughout the 
country so he could rob them, 
police said yesterday . 

Matthew Loughlin, son erf 
the Rail, Maritime and Trans- 
port union president Don 
Lo u g hlin. was known as “the 
anorak man" because he 
pulled the hood of his coat over 
his face as he terrorised staff 
and customers with a replica 
pistol during robberies. 

Loughlin yesterday admit- 
ted 11 robberies, an attempted 
robbery and a firearms of- 
fence at Sheffield crown 
court. He also asked for four 
robberies and an attempted 
robbery to be taken into con- 
sideration. Loughlin, aged 37, 


of Derby, denied a ftirther 
nine charges, which were or- 
dered to lie on' the file. 

Judge Alan Goldsack ad- 
journed the case for reports 
until January 26, remanding 
Loughlin in custody. 

Police believe Loughlin, 
who is an avid Star Trek fan, 
could have been responsible 
for up to 84 offences, netting 
as much as £100.000. 

After the hearing Detective 
Inspector Chris Bamfather 
said the former public school- 
boy turned to crime after 
being made redundant as a 
British Rail fitter. “He was 
given £13,000 redundancy 
money and spent It very 
quickly. Effectively he went- 
out to steal to maintain his. 
lifestyle.” 
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World news in brief 


j Happy returns ■ - - Some 3.000 Georgians hold a rally in Gorl yesterday to celebrate the 116Ch anniversary of the birth of the former Soviet leader. Joeef Stalin 


PHOTOGRAPH: SHAK AIVAZOV 


Aid lied to 
handover of 



John Palmer In Brussels 


I NTERNATIONAL eco- 
nomic aid promised to the 
Bosnian Serb “republic" 
within Bosnia will be out 
off if its leadership refuses to 
hand over Radovan Karadzic, 
Ratko Mladic and others 
charged with war crimes. ' 
The announcement made at 
the end off a conference on 
reconstruction aid in Brus- 
sels yesterday follows uncer- 
tainty about the seriousness 
with which the international 
community will Insist that 
alleged war criminals are 
brought to justice. 

•‘The message is clear," the 
European Commissioner for 
foreign affairs, Hans van den 
Broek, conference oxfoalr- 
man, said yesterday. “We are 
committed to ensure there is 
full co-operation with the war 
crimes tribunal, and a consis- 
tent refusal to cooperate with 
the tribunal is bound to affect 
the continuation of economic 
aid. 

“Without minimum justice 
for the victims of the war in 
Bosnia it will not be possible 
to establish healthy roots for 
democracy and respect for 
human rights. A failure to 
achieve this would be a recipe 
for revenge.” 

Bosnia's foreign minister, 
Mohammed Sacirbey. told a 
press conference that General 
Mladic and Mr Karadzic had 
“given orders to someone 
who. in turn, gave orders for 
the execution of 8,000 

men, women and children in 
Srebrenica. The war crimi- 
nals are not just those who 
carried out the executions, 
but the entire chain of com- 
mand from the top." 

Mr Sacirbey said his gov- 
ernment had worked out a de- 
tailed plan with Nato for the 


policing of the Serb suburbs 
of Sarajevo. 

“The Bosnian government 
wants to do all it can to reas- 
sure the people In these 
areas," he said. “There will 
be joint police patrols with 
the United Nations. There 
have always been Serbs, 
Groats and others — as well 
as Muslims — in our police 
force. But we have agreed to 
increase .the proportion of 
Serbs to 30 per cent or more of 
the entire police force." . 

About 50 governments and 
27 international organisa- 
tions yesterday promised 
£350 million to begin the 
reconstruction of Bosnia in 
the first three months of pest 
year...-. .' : . 

But the European Commis- 
sion ..and. the World Bank, 
which are coordinating the 
aid effort, said they were aim- 
ing to raise more than 
£3.5 billion over the next four 
years. 

Mr Sacirbey said he was 
pleased at the strong display 
of commitment to rebuilding 
Bosnia. But in mentioning the 
Netherlands. Ireland, Den- 
mark, Sweden and other 
smaller countries, he Implied 
that larger states — notably 
the United States, Germany, 
Japan and France — had not 
yet been generous; 

“The political commitment 
by the European Union to de- 
velop an ever-closer relation- 
ship with Bosnia is also of the 
greatest political impor- 
tance," Mr Sacirbey said. 
“Bosnia is not on Europe’s 
doorstep, but is part of 
Europe. By drawing a 
country with a large . Muslim 
population ever closer to the 
European Union, Europe is 
also helping to lay the basis of 
a united, multi-ethnic Bosnia 
in a united, multi-ethnic 
Europe.” 


Charter flight pilgrims besiege 
Finland’s ‘one-and-only’ Santa 


Jon Hanky In Bowanieml 

THE Christmas spirit is 
I wilting East at Santas 
Arctic grotto, where a flood 
of last-minute visitors has 
left small children age- 
ing ftr an hour in tempera- 
tures as low as -80C- „ 

“It’s all got a hit much, 
said TnmeJtotMnafa. a 

SSS w H e^ 

got seven charter flights a 

toy coming in- J® 1 

superhuman, y 

While his official rest 

dence.is disputed ‘hyjijnj 

mark, Sweden, Norway and 
Canada, Santa receives ^s- 
itors in Finland at a timber- 
built village near thenorth- 

emtownofRovaniemi. 

< th=° 

Swggg 

Christmas. Fnt tins 
the onslaught _bas caugh 

had 30.000 daytril^from 

the OK alone this 

phis Germans ***£*& 
and thousands of Japmwse- 
Fonnded adecade ago by 


the Finnish post office, 
which since 1960 has 
handled 3.4 million letters 
addressed to “Santa Clans, 
The North Pole”, the -vil- 
lage is now a mini metropo- 
lis of souvenir shops. 

Adults can earn a rein- 

deer-driver’s licence or go 
on snowmobile safari, 
while children pose for a 
photograph on Santa’s lap. 

“Off the record, there are 
actually two of him,” an- 
other guide said. ‘'They 
work shifts.” 

Next door, SO full-time 
staff send a standard reply 
to the 250,000. letters that 
arrive each year — most a 
demand for goodies. 

But Finland’s Santa has 
not impressed his feUow 
Father Christmases- He boy- 
cotted a Santa convention 
in Copenhagen this summer 
and a three-day contest of 
vo-hohoing and chimney- 

scaling in Greenland. 

Ib Rasmussen, the Copen- 
hagen organiser, said: '‘We 
will probably banish him 
from the International 
brotherhood of Santas. 

But Santa feels sure of his 
ground. "There’s only one 
Santa and he- lives in Fin- 
land,” he said. 


British air patrols scour snowbound 
ruins of Bosnia’s heartland 



Eyewitness 


Julian Borger 
in Gomji Vakuf 

T HE ruins left by the Bos- 
nian war look bad 
enough on the ground. 
From the air, the heart of the 
country is a frozen wasteland 
speckled with torched houses, 
devastated villages and bro- 
ken bridges. 

British army Lynx helicop- 
ters patrolling the ceasefire 
line yesterday banked from 
ride to. side through river 
gorges, and swooped down 
over the remains of ruined 
hamlets in the central Bos- 
nian highlands. 

Staff Sergeant Chris Attrill, 
commanding one of a two- 
helicopter patrol, scoured the 
steep h il ls ide s with a thermal 
telescope. It is designed to 
seek out targets for his TOW 
■missiles, locking on to the 
heat from a running tank en- 
gine. Yesterday, Sgt Attrill 
was simply searching for any 
form of life — animal or 
human — in the snowbound 
hills. 

The gunner swung open the 
side door, filling the cockpit 
with freezing air. In the vil- 
lages below, not one house 
bad a roof. The walls formed 


neat black squares filled with 
white snow. 

“The whole place is dead," 
Sgt Attrill said. “Every house 
is pretty well trashed. A 
shame.” 

The only sign of movement 
in the valleys below was a 
convoy of four British army 
Scimitar vehicles on their 
way north to bolster the pres- 
ence of the Nato-led Imple- 
mentation Force (I-FOR). 
which will keep the peace in 
the coming 12 months. 

Further north, around the 
city of Tuzla, advance parties 
from a 20, 000-strong United 
States contingent began to 


Serbs that — unlike the 
United Nations, which relin- 
quished its peacekeeping role 
on Wednesday — I-FOR 
would be both Impartial and 
unafraid to assert its freedom 
of movement. 

But the helicopter patrols 
flown by the Army Air Corps 
stick to territory controlled 
by the Muslim-Croat Federa- 
tion. venturing only as for as 
the ceasefire line. The Serbs 
have so for been friendly 
towards I-FOR. but they are 
known to possess a wide 
array of anti-aircraft 
weapons. 

Yesterday’s flight path took 


The only soldiers they saw were taking 
snapshots. ‘If s holiday time now, not 
the fighting season; we 1 !! see what 
happens in spring, when all this thaws’ 


venture out across the lines. 
Around Sarajevo, French sol- 
diers have swept aside Serb 
checkpoints, where for more 
than three years rebel sen- 
tries have flexed the noose 
around the city's neck by 
stopping, ransacking and hi- 
jacking international aid 
traffic. 

Since Wednesday, British 
troops have pushed into 
rebel-held areas of western 
Bosnia where foreigners were 
previously barred. The aim 
was to establish rapidly a 
presence on both sides of the 
line, to reassure the Bosnian 


the two helicopters up to a 
steep winding gorge along the 
River Ugar, which has formed 
a natural barrier between 
Serb forces- and troops from 
the Muslim-Croat Federation. 

It circled an anvil-shaped 
area around the town of 
Mrkonjic Grad, which Croat 
forces are due to hand over to 
the Serbs under the treaty. 
Before leaving, Croat militia- 
men looted and torched about 
a third of the buildings, leav- 
ing the town and surrounding 
villages gutted and empty. 

Only once did soldiers from 
either side come out into the 


open. A group of Croats 
scrambled up to a hilltop, 
near where the Lynxes were 
hovering, to take group snap- 
shots of themselves with the 
helicopters in the 
background. 

"If s holiday time now, not 
the fighting season," Sgt At- 
trill said. "Well see what hap- 
pens in the spring, when all 
this thaws." 

• Senator Robert Dole, the 
frontrunner for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination, 
is seeking to upstage Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton with a 
Christmas visit to US troops 
in Bosnia, writes Jonathan 
Freedland in Washington. The 
Clinton administration is try- 
ing to stop the trip. 

Aides to Mr Dole, who as 
the Senate majority leader is 
the highest r anking member 
of the Republican Party, said 
he hopes to interrupt crisis 
negotiations on the budget to 
make a lightning morale- 
boosting visit to the GIs. 

But the defence secretary, 
William Perry, said Nato and 
US commanders In Bosnia 
had requested that digni- 
taries delay trips to the 
region until the forces are 
dug in. So for, US deployment 
has been delayed by bad 
weather. 

White House officials are 
clearly anxious that the first 
such visit be made by Presi- 
dent Clinton. Mr Perry said 
yesterday that the president 
— who was reported to be 
planning a Christmas trip — 
hopes to visit Bosnia in late 
January. 


Juppe summit hits early trouble 


Paul Webster In Paris 


CE'S “social sum- 
mit" between govern- 
ment ministers, unions 
and employers ran into imme- 
diate trouble yesterday, amid 
open dissent in the cabinet 
over economic priorities, con- 
tinued street protests and 
fears of another national rail 
strike. 

The beleaguered prime 
minister, Alain Juppe, 
rejected calls by Gaullists and 
centre party allies to suspend 
a new social security tax, in a 
dash which exposed fragile 
support for his attempts to 
end industrial unrest over 
welfare cuts. With discus- 
sions due to go on late into 
the night, business leaders 
also criticised him over plans 
to reduce working hours in 
an attempt to create jobs. 

The prime minister’s trou- 
bles were increased when 
rail workers in Marseille and 
other southern centres voted 
to continue to disrupt traffic, 
and called for a return to the 
national action that paralysed 
public transport for more 
than three weeks. They, were 
backed by demonstrations in 
several cities, including 
Paris, where 20.000 protesters 
marched to Mr Juppe’s office. 

Demonstrators demanded 
the imm ediate reduction of 
the working week to 35 hours 
and an end to a public sector 
wagefreeze. 

The social summit started 
with eight unions and the 
national employers' council 
present Mr Juppd, who was 
supported by -eight ministers, 
immediately rejected calls by 
his cabinet , colleague and 
transport minister, Bernard 


Less than a quarter of French 
voters happy with Chirac and PM 


Former presidents 
face death penalty 

SOUTH KOREA’S former presidents Roh Tae-woo and Chun 
Doo-hwan may face the death penalty after being charged 
yesterday with mutiny, murder and attempted murder for their 
involvement in the 1979 coup which brought the then General 
Chun to power. 

Tb® charges, unprecedented in Korea, were evidence ctf Pres- 
ident Kim Young-sam's determination to distance himself from 
the “shame and disgrace" of decades of military rule. However, 
critics accuse the president of trying to cover up scandals under 
his own rule with accusations against his predecessors. 

Prosecutors said that additional charges of treason are likely 
to be brought against Mr Chun, Both former presidents are 
already in jail, although Mr Chun — who has been on hunger 
strike since his arrest on December 3 — was taken to hospital on 
Wednesday. 

Investigations are under way into the involvement of the 

former presidents in the 1980 Kwangju massacre in which, even 
according to official figures, more than 200 people died when 
the army put down problem ocracy protests. 

Mr Roh's trial for allegedly taking £240 million in bribes 
began this week. Mr Chun is also likely to fece fresh charges for 
running a slush fond. — Kevin Rafferty. Tokyo 

Calls grow for Haider to quit 

AUSTRIA'S rightwing demagogue, Jdrg Haider, faced possible 
prosecution yesterday for saluting veteran members of the Waf- 
fen-SS, Adolf Hitler’s henchmen, and then insisting his conduct 
was utterly acceptable. 

As demands for the rightwing leader's resignation from parlia- 
ment grew just days after his Freedom Party took more than 
22 per cent of the vote in a general election, prosecutors in Mr 
Haider’s home base of Ktagenfurt said he was being investigated 
far possible charges of reactivating Nazism, a crime in Austria. 

In September. Mr Haider addressed a rally of German and 
Austrian war veterans, including former Nazis and Waffen-SS 
members, and voiced his admiration for them. This week he 
reiterated his pride in the wartime generation of Germans and 
Austrians. An amateur video of Mr Haider at the rally was shown 
in Germany last week, but Austrian state television did not screen 
it until after last Sunday's polL — Ian Traynor, Bonn 


Opposition win in Mauritius 

AN opposition alliance swept to a resounding victory in the 
Indian Ocean island of Mauritius yesterday, seizing all 60 elected 
parliamentary seats according to provisional results. 

Officials said the alliance led by Navin Famgoolam and Paul 
Berenger even won the seat of the prime minister. Sir Anerood 
Jugnauth. ending his 13 years in power. 

Wild celebrations broke out in the sugar cane forming commu- 
nity cf Riviere Du Rempart in the north of Mauritius, after news 
that Sir Anerood had lost the seat 

But the size of the opposition landslide was no surprise to the 
prime minister who had conceded defeat shortly after polls closed 
on Wednesday . Sir Anerood was considered by many to have lost 
touch with his rural base and the urban poor. Mr Ramgoolam. a 
Hindu, and Mr Berenger, a Creole, campaigned on a platform of 
maintaining the economic policies that had brought rare prosper- 
ity, but said they would also aim for fairer distribution of the 
benefits- Mr Berenger was considered the architect erf economic 
reform when he served as finance minister under Sir Anerood in 
198253. He has promised to cut government spending and fight 

corruption. — Reuter. Port Louis 



Van Gogh’s 
‘lost’ woman 


AN EARLY painting dating 
from a sex scandal in Vincent 
van Gogh's life is being seen 
by the public for the first time 
since it was painted more 
than a century ago. 

Peasant Woman Digging 
Potatoes, donated by a private 
collector, went on display this 
week at Amsterdam's Van 
GoghMuseum- 

The picture probably dates 
from the summer of 1885. 

Experts believe it was 
painted before September, 
since by then he h ad been 
forbidden to use peasant 
women as models after one 
became pregnant Van Gogh 
was suspected of being the 
father, but was later 
cleared. —AP, Amsterdam 


T HE vast majority of 
French people remain 
dissatisfied with the perfor- 
mance of President Jacques 
Chirac and his prime minis- 
ter, Alain Jnppfe, after 
seven months in the job, a 
new poll said yesterday. 

The Ipsos survey for the 
weekly Le Point found just 
22 per cent were satisfied 
with Mr Chirac, while 
69 per cent were not. Only 
21 per cent were pleased 
with Mr Juppe, while 
71 per cent were unhappy. 

The figures were virtu- 
ally unchanged since a sim- 
ilar poll a month ago, but a 
slight improvement from 
October, when Just 14 per 


cent were satisfied with Mr 
Chirac and 12 per emit with 

Mr Juppe. 

The grim ratings reflect, 
voter fru str a tion over Mr 
Chirac's failure to deliver 
on campaign promises to 
bring down near-record un- 
employment and heal 
social divisions, and his 
resumption of nuclear test- 
ing in the South Pacific In 
September. 

Mr Chirac stirred new 
anger in late October by an- 
nouncing he was shelving 
his main, campaign pledges, 
instead stressing budget 
austerity and deficit reduc- 
tion for the next two 
years.— Reuter. 


Pons, to suspend new social 
security levies, due to go into 
effect In January. Mr Pons 
was backed by a Gaullist 
lobby led by the former prime 
minis ter. Edouard Balls dilr, 
and the national assembly's 
finance commission chair- 
man, Pierre Mehaignerie, a 
centrist 

They feared that the mea- 
sure, intended to compensate 
for huge national health and 
pension deficits, would dis- 
courage spending at a time of 
economic gloom. Government 
statisticians this week 
wanted that France was en- 
tering a new recession with a 
sharp rise in unemployment 

The feeling that Mr Juppe’s 
summit had been hastily pre- 
pared, without a dear agenda, 
appeared confirmed when the 
defence minister, Charles 


Millon, proposed a reduction 
in the working week to 32 
hours, with salaries based on 
35 hours work. The initiative 
was condemned by employ- 
ers, who believed he was 
reflecting official thinking 
and feared that industry was 
being asked to pay for govern- 
ment failure to create jobs. 

Mr Juppe, -whose political 
future is in doubt, tried to 
reassure business by saying 
his first goal would be to ac- 
celerate the growth rate by a 
series of unspecified mea- 
sures being assembled by the 
finance minister, Jean Arth- 
urs. Priority would be given 
to lowering Interest rates and 
encouraging savers to switch 
from deposit accounts to con- 
sumer spending and housing 
investment He promised not 
to introduce new levies after 


the new social security tax, 
and to work towards eventual 
tax cuts. 

Mr Jupp6 ruled out discus- 
sion on social security 
reforms, insisting that the 
meeting was restricted to em- 
ployment issues. He asked 
unions and bosses to join In a 
commitment to create 250,000 
jobs for young unskilled 
workers before the end of ! 
next year. 

Commenting on the meet- 
ing, the Socialist Party first 
secretary, Lionel Jospin, said 
the talks should have in- 
cluded wages policy, and he 
described refusal to discuss 
social security reforms and 
salaries as a bad omen. 

"The government has taken 
account of the poor results of 
its economic policies," he 
said. "Mr Juppe's stubborn- 
ness in maintaining the same 
programme is incomprehen- 
sible. The government and 
the conservative majority 
have been weakened by the 
strikes, while President [Jac- 
ques] Chirac’s long silence 
during this crisis is 
astonishing.” 


Four survive plane crash 

FOUR people survived when an American Airlines passenger jet 
carrying 1 64 people from Miami crashed Into a mountain in the 
Andes and burst into a fireball, the Red Cross said yesterday. 

Luis Calceola a Red Cross worker, said twn children, a man 
and a woman had been rescued. Colombian authorities and 
American Airlines had earlier said everyone on board the 
Boeing-757 was killed. 

The cause of the crash, which happened late on Wednesday 
near Buga, a town 40 miles north cfCah ta an area cf south- 
western Colombia in which guerrillas are active, was not known. 

Most of the passengers were reportedly Colombians travelling 
to see their familiea for the holidays. — AP. Buga. 


Palestinian talks crumble 

TALKS in Cairo between the Palestinian Authority and the 

militant Hainas movement ended without agreement yesterday, 
officials from both sides said. 

The chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organisation, Yasser 
Arafat, dropped plans to attend the final session of talks after 

Hamas had refused to take part in Palestinian elections and to end 
violent attacks on Israel. 

'As long as the [Israeli] occupation continues, the armed 
struggle and resistance will continue,” a Hamas spokesman, 

Mohammad NazzaL said. 

However, officials of the Palestinian Authority said that they 
did obtain a commltmentthat Hamas would not call a boycott of 
next month's elections. — Reuter, ; Cairo. 


Vatican and Israel still at odds 

THE Vatican’s “foreign minister" was back in Rome yesterday 
after an historic first visit to Israel dominated by a claim that the 
Pope had shifted his position on the status of Jerusalem. 

Archbishqp Jean«Louis Tauran’s stay was overshadowed by a 
remark by Leah Rabin, the widow of the murdered Israeli prime 
minister, Yitzhak Rabin, tbatthe Pope had come to share Israel’s 
outlook on the future of Jerusalem as both capital of the Jewish 
state and the world's three great monotheistic faiths. 

The Vatican has refused to endorse Israel's 1S80 declaration 
that Jerusalem is its “united and eternal” capital. On Saturday, 
Archbishop Tauran said the Vatican's position on Jer usalem h ad 
cot changed. 

Differences over Jerusalem constitute ttie main obstacle to the 
Pope visiting the Holy Land . — John Hooper, Rome. 





PR has always been, at heart, a kind of 
proto-journalism, with its primary product, 
the press release, serving as a primitive 
template for news stories distinguished 
chiefly by the addition of a by-line. 

Barbara Ehrerireich 
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President Zeroual welcomed foreign observers at polls last month, but Mubarak’s defiant barring of them reveals a deepening crisis 


Algeria’s triumph, Egypt’s shame 



Other worlds 


David Hirst 

P RESIDENT Hosni Mu- 
barak has indignantly 
rejected opposition de- 
mands that parliamentary 
elections, completed early 


this month, should be an- 
nulled and new polls held 
under the supervision of for- 
eign observers. It would, he 
says, offend the national dig- 
nity of a country which has 
'reached maturity". 

But it was clearly not 
Egypt's dignity he was wor- 
ried about Another Arab 
country. Algeria, suffered a 
colonial experience so humili- 
ating that it still instinctively 
bridles at any hint of foreign 
meddling. Yet for its presi- 
dential elections. Algeria in- 
sisted on international ob- 
servers from the outset 

Egyptians went to the polls 
two weeks later with the Alge- 
rian example in min d. They 
were deeply suspicious of the 
Mubarak regime's rejection 
of foreign observers, but were 
prepared to accept that it was 
not necessarily a sign of its 
intention to cheat; given the 
importance of these elections 


as a test of its democratic pre- 
tensions, perhaps it would 
not In the event it did cheat 
on a scale that exceeded Egyp- 
tians' worst expectations. 

So it is that Algeria, a 
young state in the throes of 
virtual civil war, has now 
recovered some of its national 
dignity through elections 
whose integrity no one seri- 
ously disputed, while Egypt 
one of the oldest states in the 
world, has made an undigni- 
fied fool erf itself. 

For Mr Mubarak, the con- 
trast is not just shaming, bat 
self-defeating. While Algeria 
has at least a chance of 
emerging from its very deep 
crisis, Egypt’s similar, 
though lesser crisis, will now 
surely deepen. 

True, die Algerian elections 
were arbitrary, idiosyncratic 
and flawed. But in their pecu- 
liar circumstances, they had 
real meaning. Thanks in part 


Kidnapped TV man found dead 


S uspected Muslim 

guerrillas have ab- 
ducted and killed an Alge- 
rian television employee in 
Algiers, the official news 
agency APS said yesterday. 

APS, quoting the security 
services, named the victim 


as Mohammad Belkacem, 
aged 46. the head of a pro- 
duction unit in the state- 
run television. 

He was found dead in 
Baraki, a rebel stronghold, 
on Wednesday, eight hours 
after being kidnapped. 


to the guarantees provided by 
foreign observers, the people 
were persuaded that they 
could be an authentic expres- 
sion of their wilL 

In spite of terrorist threats, 
and a boycott urged by oppo- 
sition parties, voters flocked 
to the polls to give an em- 
phatic ,: yes" to President Lia- 
mtne Temnal, and an em- 
phatic “no” to any ‘'Islamist 
solution” — whether peace- 
able or violent. 

It was the reverse in Egypt, 


wh e r e the elections had no 
meaning . There is little doubt 
that as in. Algeria, voters 
would have rejected the “Is- 
lamist solution”, not only be- 
cause it is against their essen- 
tially tolerant nature, but 
because the Islamists’ violent 
wing has tarnished the move- 
ment as a whole. 

The Algerian regime had 
the sense to permit a non-vio- 
lent Islamist party to contest 
the elections. The regime was 
vindicated by its perfor- 


mance: a fair, but far from 
menacing. 28 per cent of the 
vote. 

Mr Mnharalf did not have 
that sense. Even though 
Egypt’s Islamists have never 
come near to posing the peril 
of their Algerian counter- 
parts, he instituted a judicial 
witch-hunt against the non-vi- 
olent Muslim Brothers, with 
the object of keeping them out 
of parliament He justified the 
move, in a whimsical reversal 
of policy without any serious 
evidence, by saying they were 
collaborating with the violent 
wing, and that they were 
more reprehensible because 
“inciting is more dangerous 
than shooting”. 

Then, the go v er nment and 
its extension, the ruling 
National Democratic Party, 
falsified die elections wher- 
ever the Islamists were likely 
to win. Astonishingly, they 
also saw fit to obliterate even 


the “safe" secular parties — 
the Wafd, Nasserites. Social- 
ists. Preposterously, the NDP 
fetched up wife more seats, 
419. and the opposition with 
Jess, 13, than in any election 
since the regime adopted at 
least the appearance of a 
multi-party system. 

The regime signalled in ef- 
fect that it knows how u npop - 
ular it is, how ossified, incom- 
petent an d corrupt; that it is 
frightened of the Muslim 
Brothers, not because they 
are violent or extreme, but be- 
cause they are too moderate, 
too ready to play by parlia- 
mentary rules; that it is 
frightened of any opposition 
whatsoever; that elections are 
only a ritual by which it pays 
sea son al op-service to the 
democratic, ideals cf the age; 
and that It will go on doing 
what it has always done, from 
election to ever more fraudu- 
lent election. 


But can it? No wonder the 
opposition is i manti nros in 
saying that this time the 
regime has gone too 
tising a form of violence 
against the people that im- 
parts an equal legitimacyto 
any violence the people direct 
against it The secular parties 
are more forceful on this 
point the Islamists. 

We shall not have an Alge- 
ria in Egypt; that has always 
been a Mubarak obsession. 
But he seems to be doing his 
very best to create one. For- 
tner intimates say Mr Mu- 
barak is no longer a man In- 
clined to listen to advice. But 
he would be well advised to 
let foreign observers attend 
his next elections — it to four 
years’ time, he is still in 
power, and willing or able to 
hold elections. After this 
month’s disgraceful sham- 
bles, many doubt that will be 




North Korea 
‘facing mass 
starvation’ 


John G tilings 


M ASS starvation in 
North Korea is a seri- 
ous possibility. 
United Nations officials have 
warned after failing to find in- 
ternational donors for a crash 
programme to supply emer- 
gency food. 

“It js millions of people, not 
just the half a million at risk 
from recent floods.” the 
World Food Programme said 
yesterday in Rome. “We fear 
for 2.1 million children and 
half a million pregnant 
women across the country.” 
The WFP appealed for more 
funds after an initial food 
shipment in late November. 
The only new contribution so 
far has been S300.000 
(£194. 000) from Denmark 
which, with Finland, was the 
only contributor to the origi- 
nal programme. 

Only one WFP staff member 
remains in North Korea and 
the aid programme will close 
down by January- 15 if funds 
are not found. 

The crisis across the 
country has only become 
dear after a joint WFP-Food 
and Agriculture Organisation 
mission which conducted an 
"overall food assessment.” 
The North's grain require- 
ment for 1996 is six million 
tons, but only 4.8 million is 
likely to be available, includ- 
ing foreign food aid. 

Malnourished victims of 
the floods now face a bitter 
winter with minimum help. 
At least 100.000 farmers are 
excluded from state-con- 
trolled relief because Pyong- 
yang regards them as self- j 
sufficient 

This secretive and isolated 
country has suffered a severe 
drop in food production over 
several years as Russian and 
Chinese aid has dried up. 
The usual channels for im- 
porting fertiliser and farm I 


machinery have been dosed. 

Hie North’s negative image 
abroad deters potential do- 
nors, and will be intensified 
by a new Amnesty Interna- 
tional report on human rights 
violations. 

Pyongyang has discussed 
some cases with Amnesty and 
allowed a delegation to visit 
for a week this year. But most 
of the information supplied 
by North Korea is unsatisfac- 
tory or bizarre. 

Amnest> r pursued the case 
of Shibata Kozo, a Japanese 
living in North Korea with 
his family, who spent 20 years 
in jail for alleged espionage 
and then disappeared. The 
North Korean authorities 
claim he was released from 
prison and reunited with his 
family, but that they all then 
died in a train accident while 
moving home. 

Amnesty was told that “ac- 
cidents are not reported in 
our country”, but that several 
hundred people had died at 
the same time. It notes that 
the alleged scene of the acci- 
dent was not on the route the 
family would have taken to 
their new home. 

Amnesty welcomes dia- 
logue with Pyongyang but 
says that independent 
research on North Korea is 
virtually impossible. Workers 
and students abroad are 
tightly monitored by the 
Northern authorities, and 
called back home when leaks 
are feared. 

South Korea’s president, 
Kim Young-sam, has warned 
that North Korea might be 
tempted out of desperation to 
consider a military strike 
against the South. Such 
claims have been made before 
in Seoul and are judged un- 
likely by most analysts, but 
the reclusive nature of the 
regime under Kim Jong-il 
son and successor to Kim li- 
sting, wakea any prediction, 
uncertain. 


US woman tried 
for Peru ‘plot’ 


Jane Diaz in Lima 


J\ YOUNG American 
/A woman is on trial at a 
r \military court in Peru 
: or her suspected links 
vith a rebel group accused 
if planning to attack the 
Jma congress. 

Lori Berenson. aged 26, 
icas detained two weeks 
igo before a fierce gun 
tattle as police in Lima 
dosed in on a group of 
■ebels of the Tupac Amaru 
le volutionary Movement, 
tour rebels and a police of- 
icer died in the shootout. 
Viter an all-night siege To- 
me Amaru’s number two, 
diguel Rincon, and the 
-emaining rebels 

nrrendered. 

The Peruvian authorities 
tllege that Ms Berenson 
iosed as a journalist to 
pain access to the congress 
it least four times, accom- 
panied by a Peruvian wom- 
m who police say is a lead- 
tig Tupac Amaru member. 
According to police, Ms 
Jerenson was providing 
he rebels with photos and 
oformation about congres- 
lorjal security. The plan 
ras to kidnap leading con- 
gress representatives and 
tarter for the release of 
ailed Tupac Amaru lead- 

rs, authorities said. 
Anti-terrorist police 
laim Ms Berenson and a 
riend rented a house as a 
rout for the rebels. 

The police became suspi- 
lous when they noticed 
ier and a Panamanian as- 


sociate returning to the 
house laden down with 
bread. They arrested her 
and then moved in on the 
house where they say they 
found weapons they believe 
were bought from rebel 
groups In Nicaragua and El 
Salvador and shipped 
through Panama last y ear. 

Police believe the Castro- 
inspired Tupac Amaru was 
trying to reorganise by 
drawing on an in tern a- 
donal network of leftwing 
sympathisers and rebel 
groups while training teen- 
age recruits. 

Since the shootout police 
have been leaking informa- 
tion about Tupac Amarus 
contacts with Chile’ s U nit 
rebels and the Movement 
for Panamanian Libera- 
tion, which apparently 
helped with arms ship- 
ments. Since the late 1980s 
Tupac Amaru has been part 
of the so-called America 
Battalion with links to Ec- 
uador’s Alfaro Vive, Car- 
ajol group and the Colom- 
bian M-19- 

A decision in Ms Beren- 
son’s trial, which began 
last Friday, is expected in 
tbe next few days. Her 
father, Mark Berenson, 
who travelled to Peru to ar- 
range his daughter’s de- 
fence. cannot believe the al- 
legations against her. 
rlp iminp she abhorred vio- 


lence. But Ms Be reason's 
Peruvian defence lawyer 
conceded there were indica- 
tions that his client bad col- 
laborated to some extent 
with the rebels. 



Rescue workers use a crane to remove the wreckage of two trains which collided with each other at Badrasheen in Egypt yesterday, leaving at least 66 dead photograph; monasharaf 





Japan sharpens military role 


Tokyo is playing a bigger part in international 
peace forces, but the path ahead is 
filled with mines, writes Kevin Rafferty 


J APAN is to expand its 
peacekeeping role by 
sending troops to the Go- 
lan Heights as part of United 
Nations forces supervising 
the ceasefire there, adding to 
its peace honours in Cambo- 
dia, Mozambique and 
Rwanda. 

British PoWs who suffered 
at Japanese hands during the 
second world war may see the 
move next February as a sign 
of resurgent militarism, but 
in Japan the biggest debate 
has been whether the 45 sol- 
diers should carry two or 
three light machine guns — 
for the group as a whole, not 
for each soldier. 

hi the end the Socialists, 
who provide the prime minis- 
ter but play second fiddle to 
the conservative Liberal 
Democrats in the three-party 
coalition government, got 
their way and two light ma- 
chine guns will be carried, in 
addition to 32 rifles and nine 
pistols for self-defence. 


The debate in the Diet this 
week was sparked by the 
wording of the controversial 
International Peace Co-opera- 
tion Law, passed three years 
ago, despite intense resis- 
tance from the Socialists who 
were then in opposition. 

They claimed the law vio- 
lated Japan's anti-war consti- 
tution. which prohibits “the 
threat of the use of force as a 
means of settling interna- 
tional disputes”. To get round 
this, rules allow Japanese sol- 
diers to serve abroad as part 
of UN operations only when a 
ceasefire has been agreed. 

Members of the Self-De- 
fence Forces (SDF) — so- 
called because the constitu- 
tion does not permit a 
standing army — are not 
allowed collectively to use 
weapons on the orders of a 
commander, but can use them 
for self-defence. To ensure 
this, troops joining a UN oper- 
ation remain under Japanese 
command. 


In Cambodia, which was 
the first test tbe rules proved 
awkward, particularly since 
they restricted the Japanese 
from truly joining the Inter- 
national operation. In fact 
both in Cambodia and in 
Rwanda, Japanese troops did 
patrol with rifles to protect ci- 
vilians, calling the operation 
"information-gathering" in 
Cambodia and “transporta- 
tion mission” in Rwanda. 

The law was supposed to be 
reviewed this year, but the co- 
alition government postponed 
it to try to gain Socialist ap- 
proval for the Golan Heights 
mission. To win that ap- 
proval, the Japanse troops 
will not be employed on the 
frontline, but will be part of a 
logistical unit 

The road to a greater inter- 
national role is filled with 
mines and booby traps. The 
most obvious is that of contin- 
uous fud g in g . For example, 
most military experts expect 
that if tbe Golan Heights sol- 
diers remain as a pure rear- 
guard force there will be fric- 
tion with their UN colleagues. 

Japan’s recent military his- 
tory Illustrates the dangers of 
pretence. The country suppos- 
edly has no armed forces, but 


spends more money on arms 
than any other country ex- 
cept the United States. It has 
maintained the illusion partly 
by keeping defence spending 
to 1 per cent of gross national 
product, partly by excluding 
from its defence figures 60 per 
cent of spending that other 
countries routinely include. 

Pressures are growing for 
Tokyo to get rid of the US 
bases and troops in Japan. If 
successful this could lead to 
still greater arms spending 
and a bigger role for the mili- 
tary. "If that happens”, warns 
one veteran Socialist “we 
should be carefUl that we are 
clear about the role and res- 
ponsibility of the military.” 

• The Japanese government 
yesterday took over control of 
an inquiry into an accident at 
a plutonium-powered nuclear 
plant, angered by the opera- 
tor’s cover-up cf evidence 
showing the accident’s extent 

The move came a day after 
the company admitted that it 
deliberately concealed video 
evidence of the December 8 
accident at tbe plant in Tsur- 
uga, 205 miles north-west of 
Tokyo, in which two to three 
tons of sodium leaked in a 
secondary cooling system. 



News in brief 


Bomb kills 30 
in Pakistan 

Up to 30 people were killed 
and more than 100 wounded 
by a car bomb that exploded 
yesterday outside a depart- 
ment store to Peshawar, Paki- 
stan. hospital sources said. 

There was no immediate 
claim of responsibility but 
last week the Muslim militant 
group Jihad warned Pakistan 
against extraditing militants 
to Egypt — Reuter. 

Spy claim denied 

Poland's prime minister, Jozef 
Oleksy, yesterday firmly de- 
nied a report in parliament by 
the interior minister that se- 
curity service documents 
showed he had worked for for- 
eign intelligence. — Reuter. 


Jail sentence 

Paolo Berlusconi the younger 
brother of Italy's former 
prime minister Silvio Berlus- 
coni was sentenced to Milan 
yesterday to 16 months in jail 
for paying bribes of more 
than 1 billion lire (£400,000) to 
obtain a building permit He 
will stay out of jafi pending an 
appeal. — Reuter. 

Press elampdown 

A prosecutor to Istanbul or- 
dered yesterday's editions of 
four newspapers to be confis- 
cated for carrying polls three 
days before Turkey’s general 
election. A board overseeing 
broadcasts ordered two pri- 
vate television stations to be 
shut down for a day for violat- 
ing pre-election bans on cam- 
paign propaganda. — AP. 


Haiti protest 

Haiti's government has pro- 
tested to Dominican Republic 
officials about an attempted 
repatriation of illegal Haitian 
migrants in which five were 
killed when the bus carrying 
them drove off a cliff on Sat- 
urday.— AP. 

Panama mourns 

About 500 people dressed in 
black walked through the 
streets of Panama City to 
mourn the estimated 500 Pan- 
amanians who died when 
United States soldiers in- 
vaded their country six years 
ago. — Reuter. 

Submarine held 

Workers at a shipyard in 
Polyarny, northern Russia, 
have barred a recently 


repaired nuclear- powered 
submarine from sailing out 
into toe Barents Sea in a pro- 
test over unpaid back wages, 
the ITAR-Tass news agency 
reported yesterday. — AP. 

Matricide charge 

A Spaniard aged 55 is to stand 
trial for allegedly pushing his 
85-year-old mother off a Bar- 
celona harbour quay into the 
sea. where she drowned. The 
man then jumped In to pre- 
tend he was trying to save 
her, officials said. — Reuter. 

Feathers fly 

Kenya will stage its first os- 
trich race on Boxing Day, 
when six riders and their birds 
compete at the Ngong race- 
course outside Nairobi the 
East African Standard news- 
paper reported. — Reuter. 


New generation 
rattles sabres 


Andrew Higgins 
In Hong Kong 


B Y ANY ordinary mea- 
sure a six-year-old 
Tibetan boy. an unem- 
ployed electrician and a Ger- 
man journalist pose scant 
threat to a government that 
keeps nearly 3 million men 
under arms, faces no orga- 
nised opposition and, unlike 
many administrations, deliv- 
ers on promises to make its 
people better off. 

But inside the high walls of 
Zhong nan hai, China’s leader- 
ship compound near Tianan- 
men Square, the feeble chal- 
lenge each of them represents 
is seen as intolerable. 

As a new, largely untested 
generation of leaders pre- 
pares for the death of Deng 
Xiaoping, aged 91 and repor- 
tedly so infirm he barely rec- 
ognises his own family, no po- 
tential adversary is too weak 
or insignificant to ignore. 
And no foreign government is 
too powerful or important to 
defy. 

Intolerance of dissent at 
home and of criticism abroad 
has become a key political vi- 
rility test that neither Jiang 
Zemin, Mr Deng's heir, nor 
any other leader can duck. 

“During a leadership suc- 
cession nobody dares present 
himself as a liberal" says 
Joseph Cheng, a China- 
watcher at Hong Kong's City 
University. “They all have to 
close ranks. The military says 
no, the security services say 
no and that is it" 

Recent weeks have seen the 
result: a Tibetan child held in- 
communicado by police while 
Beijing installs a rival six- 
year-old untainted by associa- 
tion with the Dalai T-ama as 
Tibet's second-highest reli- 
gious figure: a former Beijing 
zoo electrician. Wei Jing- 
sheng, jailed for 14 years after 
a show trial that lasted barely 
five hours; a correspondent 
for the German newspaper 
Frankfurter Rundschau or- 
dered to leave Beijing despite 
pleas from Bonn. 


Critics in Hong Kong, now 
only 557 days from Chinese 
rule, have also been told to 
"tremble and obey”. Still 
more belligerent is China’s 
policy towards Taiwan, in- 
timidated since the summer 
by a series of military exer- 
cises and missile tests. 

Exiled political activists 
read signs of fragility into the 
leadership's uncompromising 
attitude. More dispassionate 
observers see not weakness 
but a solid hard line consen- 
sus built around a new self- 
confident nationalism and the 
calculation that growing eco- 
nomic and military power al- 
lows China to defy outside 
pressure, particularly from 
the United States. 

Asked why the German 
journalist, Henrik Bork, had 
been ordered out. the foreign 
ministry spokesman, Chen 
Jian, gave a response that 
sums up Beijing's mood: “The 

China’s critics in 
Hong Kong have 
been told to 
‘tremble and obey 1 


Chinese government has no 
obligation at all to give any 
explanation. 1 

A letter sent by Klaiia Ktn - 
kel the German foreign min- 
ister, to his Chinese counter- 
part Qian Qichen asking 
Beijing to reconsider was not 
answered. Pleas from tbe US 
and other governments far 
clemency for Wei Jingsheng 
also met with indifference. 

Five years ago. as commu- 
nism withered across eastern 
Europe and China faced isola- 
tion after the bloodshed of 
Tiananmen Square, the prime 
minister, Li Peng, warned the 
West: “You are happy far too 
soon." Today, it is China that 
gloats, hailed as a model by 
Moscow’s resurgent Commu- 
nist Party, courted by. busi- 
nessmen and supremely 
confident 
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Dsnie Nita Barrow 
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Nurse to the world 


D ame Nita Bar. 
row, who has ai< »a 
aged 79, was one 
of the most 

People I ha4*SMvm b — and 

presidents and prime 
ministers. She spent her last 

iSLJte? A* geriatric 
g* psychiatric hos- 
pital, the Salvation Army and 
311 Aids hostel. She cared. 

She was born into a rela- 
tively well-to-do plantation- 
owning family in Barbados 
the second of five children. 
Her father was a minister of 
religion who travelled widely 
m toe eastern Caribbean. 

She passed the Cambridge 
School Certificate at grade 
one and then trained as a 
nurse for five years at the 
Barbados General Hospital, 
stmlied midwifery in Trini- 
dad and went on to New 
York's Colombia University 
and the University of 
Toronto, where she special- 
ised in public health nursing. 

. Via a Rockefeller founda- 
tion fellowship, she continued 
with nursing education be- 
fore becoming an instructress 
at the West Indies School of 
Public Health in Jamaica. In 
1950 she took a sisters' course 
at Edinburgh University on a 


Lindsay Boynton 


Commonwealth fellowship and 
in 1954 became matron of the 
University College Hospital of 
the West Indies. For the next 
decade she gravitated to a suc- 
cession of high level posts in 
the Caribbean! 

In 1954 she became nursing 
adviser to the Pan-American 
Health Organisation and then 
worked with the World Health 
Organisation in Geneva. 

From 1975 to 1983 she was 
world president of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. In 1971 became asso- 
ciate director erf the Christian 
Medical Commission of the 
World Council of Churches 
and in 1983 one of the seven 
world presidents. She also 
served two terms as president 
of the International Council 
Of Adult Education. 

Her travels took her around 
the world, and it was no sur- 
prise when, as convenor, sh«» 
organised the 15.000-strong 
1985 Nairobi gathering of non- 
governmental organisations 
at the end of the Decade of 
Women. That year too the 
Commonwealth assembled the 
"Eminent Persons Group" 
which visited South Africa 
and made recommendations 
on the peaceful transition 
from apartheid to majority 
rule. Nita Barrow was the 
only woman chosen and thus 


the only woman — apart from 
his immediate family — to 
visit Kelson Mandela during 
Ws 27 years in prison. They 
became firm friends. 

When members of the 
Group visited Soweto they 
were under such heavy secu- 
rity that no resident of the 
township would speak to them 
frankly. Later that evening. 
Dame Nita donned African 
dress and with a number of 
her YWCA friends returned to 
talk with the people. 

In 1986 Dame Nita was ap- 
pointed Barbados's United 
Nations ambassador and per- 
manent representative, in 1987 
she ran for the presidency. It 
was the time of the Vancouver 
Commonwealth prime minis- 
ters' conference and I was 
High Commissioner in Can- 
ada. I asked that Dame Nita be 
included in our delegation. 
There were a lot of hands to 
shake and a lot of votes to win. 

On the first evening there 
was a reception for the heads 
of state to meet with the world 
press. I suggested to Nita that 
I would escort her there. We 
entered the huge room, 
thronged with people, and 
Nita said "There’s KK — let's 
go and say hello.” So we went 
over to President Kenn eth 
Kaunda of Zambia, who gave 
her a big hug and a kiss. 


Suddenly Prime Minister Ra- 
jiv Gandhi of India spotted her 
and pushed his way through 
the crowd. More warm greet- 
ings and hugs followed. I 
passed a most enjoyable eve- 
ning riding on her skirt tails. 

In 1990 she was invited to 
become Barbados's first wom- 
an Governor-General This 
could have had political impli- 
cations, since her younger 
brother, Errol, had become 
Premier of Barbados In 1961 
and Prime Minister in 1966 at 
independence. Yet her ap- 
pointment was welcomed by 
the opposition and, I believe, 
by every man. woman and 
child in the country. 

Barbados can expect the 
normal flood of condolences 
from around the world which 
follow the passing of a digna- 
tory. The difference on this 
occasion is that almost all of 
them will be sincere, a tribute 
to the respect, admiration and 
affection in which this lady 
was held not only in Barba- 
dos, not only in the Caribbean, 
not only in the Common- 
wealth but in the world. 


Peter Morgan 


Dame RuUi Nita Barrow, GCMG 
DA, Governor-General o< Barba- 
dos, bom November 15, 1916; 
died December 19, 1995 



Getting beneath 
the veneer of age 


L indsay boynton, 

who has died aged 61, 
was one of the most ac- 
complished furniture histori- 
ans of his generation. He 
brought a trained mind to the 
subject and did much to dis- 
pel the idea that it was all to 
do with connoisseurship. . - 
Bom and educated cm the 
Isle of Wight he read history 
at Hertford College, Oxford, 
before teaching at Leeds Uni- 
versity. His 1962 doctoral the- 
sis on the Tudor militia be- 
came the subject of his first 
book but he soon set up a 
Special subject an. English ar- 
chitecture and Ira nlt or e. and;: 
in 1964 he .was a . 1 principal 
founder, helped by myself of 
the Furniture History Society: 
In the first edition of the 
society's Journal, Boynton 
contributed a meticulously 
researched article on the bed- 
bug and the Age cf Elegance. 
No one has been ahle, or even 
willing, in subsequent years to 
add anything new to it Other 
articles and introductory 
essays followed an the rococo 
wood carver Luke Lightfoot, 
the Gomm family, the 1601 
Hardwick Hall inventory, 
Thomas Sheraton's Drawing 
Book, the furniture cf Thomas 
Chippendale at Nostell Prior y 
and Warren Hastings's furni- 
ture and that of the Worsley 
family of Appuldurcombe on 
the Isle of Wight These were 
also full of new research, mar- 
shalled with precision and 
wri tten with an enviable com- 
mand of English. 

Sadly, his wish to compile a 
dictionary of furniture mak- 
ers, 1660 to 1840. was not ful- 
filled. The FHS, erf which he 
was honorary secretary, wait- 
ed 15 years for its appearance 
but finally he resigned and, 
with a large volunteer force, 
the society compiled the vol- 


Letter 


ume, issued in 1986. By then 
Boynton was a reader at Lon- 
don University’s Westfield 
College. In 1966 he had started 
a study cf the Gillow furni- 
r turn-making family <rf Lancas- 
ter and London which had 
achieved international status. 
While FHS secretary, be cam- 
paigned to block the export of 
the firm’s archives and their 
deposit at Westminster Refer- 
ence Library provided him, 
.siriiifid in economic and art 
history, with the ideal 
subject 

Publishing strictures have 
pngvpntedfoal volume, and a 
completed biography of ‘Sir'] 
Richard Worsley. from being 
published. A section affoe 
Gillow archive, the Estimate 
Sketch Books from 1760 to 
1800. was Issued in 1995. In a 
well-designed limited edition 
by a firm, Lindsay and David 
Williams, set up for the pro- 
ject — to which many spon- 
sors and subscribers contrib- 
uted. A second volume for 
180040 was planned. 

Boynton taught himself 
German for research in that 
country. He enjoyed cooking 
and food, though his interests 
were severely curtailed when 
he developed diabetes. He had 
a bemused indifference to me- 
chanical things, apart from 
clocks, and he travelled 
widely and enjoyed many as- 
sociate professorships and 
research fellowships, in vari- 
ous parts of the world. He was 
a fellow cf the Royal Histori- 
cal Society and of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. He 
Is survived by his partner, 
David Williams. 


Geoffrey Bawd 


hael J Smith writes: Read- 
of country writer Ralph 
ttlock's death (obituary, 
member 13). I at once 
Light of a household in 
many, where my German 
nd, teacher, anglophiie 
Guardian Weekly reader 
Lntained that Whitlock 


Lindsay Oliver John Boynton, 
furniture historian, bom April 20, 
1934; died December 12, 1995 


was his favourite writer in 
those pages, keeping him in 
touch with the English rural 
scene, L- too,- greatly enjoyed 
Whitlock’s sketches but para- 
doxically, only when visiting 
Germany: indeed, it is a 
source of regret that his writ- 
ing has not regularly graced 
the columns of the parent 
Guardian. Maybe' some retro- 
spectives would be in order. 



Strategist for Britain . . -. Harold Watkinson speaking out as head of the CBI petcrjohms 

Viscount Watkinson 


From Suez to sense 


S ELDOM can virtue be 
worse rewarded than 

in Harold Macmil- 
lan's 1962 "Night of 
the Long Knives”, when 
seven ministers were cut 
down, including his defence 
minister, Harold Watkinson, 
who has died at 85. 

Watkinson was sacked after 
three years of trying to knit 
the services together and cor- 
rect the inadequacies exposed 
by Suez in 1956. He had 
special knowledge of that in- 
vasion because as transport 
minister. 1955-1959, he had 
served on the Cabinet com- 
mittee trying to speed the 
constipated landing, 

‘It was the lack of capacity 
to mount an amphibious oper- 
ation quickly that did as 
much as anything to lose us 
the Suez war,” he wrote in 
1986. "So when in 1959 I be- 
came mfritatar of defence I 
was determined , that we 
should learn the military les- 
sons and have a policy for our 
defence forces which would 
speed op their reaction time 
and create a mobile military 
force with a poised capacity 
to operate from land or sea 
bases ... In this way . the 
awmilt ships, the small carri- 


ers and the Harrier aircraft 
that were the backbone of the 
Falklands operation came 
into being.” 

He agreed with progressive 
strategists like Alan Clark 
and opposed Sir John Nott, 
who was forced out as De- 
fence Secretary after the Falk- 
lands war. "Mainland Europe 
is not where Britain's unique 
capacity for mobile opera- 
tions is best deployed- We 
must make our contribution, 
but our allies are not un- 
aware that, as the Falklands 


showed, Britain’s very special 
contribution to the defence of 
the free world lies in that 
mobile seaborne role that 
grew out of the Suez failure 
and was tested and, on the 
whole, not found wanting in 
the Falklands.” 

His views did not find 
favour with Macmillan, who 
was over-anxious to repair 
Suez-damaged relations with 
the US. There was also a clash 
of personalities. Watkinson 
had little flair for publicity 
and relied on a parliamentary 
presentation which verged on 
the wooden. He bad the per- 
sonality one would expect of 
an engineer-businessman 
with managerial skills who 


Dame Nita . . . mixing easily with presidents and patients 


on the subject. Promoted 
minister of transport under 
Eden in 1955. he planned 
many of the country’s first 
motorways, including the Ml 
from London to Birmingham, 
for which his successor. Er- 
nest Marples, got most of the 
credit. 

He remained a conciliator, 
accepting the nationalised in- 
dustries. “These great nation- 
ally-owned industries,” — 
British Railways and the Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration — were, he said “what- 
ever political views we may 
take about nationalisation 
part of our industrial ma- 
chine”. He just wanted them 
run more efficiently and with 
minimum subsidies. His con- 
ciliatory approach and the ab- 
sence of strikes kept him out 
of the hAadTirifts except when 
cracks appeared in the Pres- 
ton bypass six weeks after it 
opened. 

When he was named m inis - 
ter of defence in October 1959. 
in succession to the more 
flamboyant Duncan Sandys. 
it was assumed that the PM. 
Macmillan, wanted to run 
that ministry, as with Selwyn 
Lloyd at the Foreign Office. 
When both were sacked three 
years later. Watkinson's man- 
agerial talents enabled him to 
make a great success of his 
return to business. In 1963 he 
became group managing di- 
rector for the prosperous 
giant Cadbury Schweppes for 
five years and then its chair- 
man for another five years. 
He was also a director of the 
Midland Bank and BICC and 
extremely active in the CBI 
and British Institute of 
Management 

When Watkinson stepped 
down from his Woking seat in 
1964. Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s 
generous offer of a viscountcy 
— in contrast to Macmillan’s 
offer of a baronetcy and 
award of a CH in 1962 — gave 
Watkinson a platform in the 
Lords during tbe last 31 
years. He did not use it exten- 
sively, attending the Lords a 
few times a year, always vot- 
ing loyally for the Conserva- 
tives, in office or out Apart 
from his memoirs. Turning 
Points, his chosen platform 
was the letters columns of the 
Times, in which he deployed 
his views on nuclear deter- 
rence and the world balance 
of power. In one of his more 
recent letters he attacked fed- 
eralism and called for a wider 
Europe, including the former 
communist satellites. 


turned to politics in his 
middle years. 

He was bom in Waltnn-on- 
Thames, the son of a York- 
shireman who bad set up his 
own small engineering busi- 
ness, and was educated at 
Queen’s College. Taunton, 
briefly studying engineering 
at King’s College, London be- 
fore entering foe family busi- 
ness. staying there until 1935. 

In 1909 he volunteered for 
the Royal Navy Volunteer 
Reserve and married Vera 
Langmead. who survives him. 
Called up in 1940. be served In 
Channel and Atlantic con- 
voys, mostly as a naval gun- 
ner. He ended the war as a 
Lieutenant Commander, in 
charge of the main naval gun- 
nery anti-aircraft school at 
Eastney. 

He went back into engineer- 
ing but had foe political bug 
and won the new Surrey con- 
stituency of Woking in 1950. 
When the Churchill govern- 
ment took ov er in 1951, he 
became a PPS and then par- 
liamentary secretary for 
labour under Sir Walter 
Monckton, who shared his 
views on unions. The Finan- 
cial Times repeatedly at- 
tacked him for being too soft 


Andrew Roth 


Harold Watkinson. politician and 
businessman, bom January 25, 
1910; died December 19. 1995 


Ross Thomas 


Public eyes, 
private fears 


B EFORE becoming a 
writer, Ross Thomas, 
who has died aged 69, 
spent two years from 
1958 to 1959 as diplomatic cor- 
respondent for the American 
Armed Forces Network in 
Bonn. Like John Le Carre, 
who arrived in the city two 
years later, he developed in 
his writing a view of govern- 
ment as cynical, self-serving 
and manipulative. As Julian 
Symons suggested. Thomas 
also developed a style which 
featured vivid, amusing dia- 
logue. convincingly heartless 
gangsters and intricate 
plotting. 

Thomas was born in Okla- 
homa City. After a brief 
period as a sports journalist, 
he served in foe US Army In 
the Pacific before takin g an 
English degree at the state 
university. After five years in 
public relations for the US 
National Farmers Union, In 
1956 he set up his own PR 
company, where his clients 
briefly included George Mc- 
Govern, the future Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate. 

Next came Bonn and then 
Nigeria, which inspired The 
Seersucker Whipsaw (1967). 
Back in tbe US, more union 
PR work followed. Then, 
while working for Vista, foe 
domestic version of President 
Kennedy's Peace Corps, he 
wrote — in six weeks — his 
first novel. The Cold War 
Swap, which won the 1966 
Mystery Writers of America’s 
Edgar award as best first 
novel. It set the tone erf his 
work: a cynical and corrupt 
Central intelligence Agency 
is all too willing to sacrifice 
its employees for the sake of a 
clean image. Another Edgar, 
for best mystery novel, was 
awarded to him in 1985 for 
Briarpatch. 

Novels appeared at the rate 
of one, sometimes two, a year 
through foe seventies and 
eighties. Such hyper-produc- 
tivity necessitated the use of a 
pseudonym: five novels under 
the nam e Oliver Bleeck -ap- 
peared between 1969 and 1976. 
featuring Philip St Ives — 
played by Charles Bronson In 
tbe 1976 film St Ives. 

Thomas's skill with dia- 
logue only led to two screen 
credits. The first was shared 
with two others in 1983, on 


Birthdays 



Thomas ... a wry eye 

’Wim Wenders’s Hammett, the 
German director’s sceptical 
homage to the US private eye 
genre. The second was for 
this year’s retro-noir Sad 
Company (1995). His last 
novel — Ah, Treachery! — 
appeared in 1994. 


Nick Kimberley 

Julian Rathbone writes: 
Thomas was one of the very 
best of the thriller writers. His 
books, most of which had a 
broadly political background 
and. dare I say it message, 
were unputdownable, witty, 
exciting and sometimes shock- 
ing. not for sex ’n’ violence but 
because he was capable of 
writing a tragic thriller, of 
bucking foe genre and allow- 
ing what hardly ever happens 
in crime fiction — foe deaths 
of good protagonists. 

He had a tremendous sense 
of place, with file Pacific Rim. 
Washington, Mexico and Af- 
rica equally alive on foe page. 
His writing was spiced with 
wit the prose pacey — you 
could say Graham Greene 
written, by Mickey Spillane 
but that would do him an 
injustice. Ross Thomas wrote 
Ross Thomas. What made his 
work almost unique was hu- 
manity and generosity — and 
foe anger, too, at what we are 
capable of doing to each other. 
Ah this was a genuine mirror 
of the man. He was a deeply 
humane person, reflective, 
considerate, generous. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir John 
Aiken. 74; Lady (Mary) 
Archer, scientist 51; James 
Burke, broadcaster, 59; 
Robin Corbett Labour MP, 
62; Viscount Davidson, for- 
mer government whip, 67; 
Noel Edmonds, broadcaster, 
47; Maurice and Robin 
Gibb, both of the Bee Gees 
pop group, both 46; Patricia 
Hayes, actress. 86; Karin 


Another Day 


December 22, 1952: The Movie- 
tone News had a Christmas 
feature. A large number of 
flustered turkeys were driven 
towards the camera and the 
commentator remarked that 
foe Christmas rush was on, or 
words to that effect Next they 
were seen crowding about 
their feeding troughs, making 
their gobbling turkey fuss, 
and the commentator ob- 
served. with dry humour that 
it was no use their holding a 
protest meeting, for they were 
for it in the morning. Similar 
facetious jokes followed them 
wherever they went hurrying 
and trampling about in their 
silly way; for to make them 
look as silly as possible was no 
doubt part of the joke, and 
easy to achieve: turkeys, like 
hens, like all animals, are 
beautiful in themselves, and 
have even a kind of dignity 
when they are leading then- 
own lives, but look foolish 
when they are being fright- 
ened. These jolly, lip-smack- 
ing sallies, delivered in foe 


Ross Thomas, writer, bom 
February 19 1926; died 
December 18. 1995 


Jonzen. sculptor, 81; Mike 
Molloy, former editor, foe 
Daily Mirror, 55; Trefor Mor- 
ris, HM Chief Inspector of 
Constabulary, 61; Chris Old. 
former England cricketer. 47; 
Duke of Westminster, chan- 
cellor. Manchester Metropoli- 
tan University, 44; Ken Whit- 
more. playwright 5& Joe 
Lee Wilson, blues singer. 60; 
Marchioness of Worcester, 
actress Tracy Ward, 37; Sir 
Peregrine Worsthorne. 
Journalist and editor, 72. 


rich, cultivated, self-confident 
voice of one who has no sort of 
doubt of his own superiority 
to the animal kingdom, raised 
no laugh from the consider- 
able audience, I was pleased to 
note, ff it were possible, with- 
out disordering one’s whole 
life, to be a vegetarian, I would 
be one. My Sister And Myself: 
The Diaries of J R Ackerley. 
Hutchinson . 1982. 


Death Notices 


HOOKM. Hacfloy, on 18th December 1C6S. 
aoed 80 yem. sometime Canon of Man- 
chester Cathedral. Husband ol the lata Mol- 


ly. taihar trf John, Mary ant the late Marga- 
ret. grandfather of flootn and Lucy. Funeral 
Service Si St Martin On-The-WII. Scar- 


1905. prior Id cremation. Famlh 
only. Donations to Moncap. Furth 
rias to B -Bernard A Son. Funeral I 


teou0L at 12.30. on Friday 29th December 
Family flowers 
Further enqul- 
jerai Directors. 
1-5 Prospect Road, Scarborough. 

VMTEN. On December iBth. peacefully at 
home sritfi grace and rfpilty, Johanna (nee 
Alexander)- A loving wife, mother and 
grandma. Fimerat aarvlee at St Ite-y'a 
Church. Lenham, Kent on Wednesday. 
December 27th at 2£0pm. Family flowers 
only pleau. Further enqtfrlas, and dona- 
tions payable to either Lan Valley Practice 
or Cancer Reeaarch eta A W Court Funeral 
Directors, Haadcom Road. Grafly Green. 
ME 17 2AP - (01622) 8S0840. 

■To olace your announcement telephone 
0171 611 BOBO 



Jackdaw 



SHRIMPS unite! 


As boys grow, foe Importance 
ofheight is drummed into 
them incessantly. “My, how 
tan ymi are!" the relatives 
squeal with approval. Or, 
with scorn, “Don't you want 
to grow up big and strong?” 
Heizht hierarchies are estal 



lished early, anapersisma 
longtime. Tall boys are de- 
ferred to. -Tall men are 
seen as natural "leaders”: 
short ones are called . 
“pushy"- “Ifashortman Is 
normally assertive; then he’s 
seen as having Napoleonic 
tendencies,” says David 
Weeks, a clinical psycholo- 
gist at Royal Edinburgh Bos- ; 
pitaL Tfhe is introverted and 
miMly submissive, tbenhes 

seen as a wimp.” Dr Weeks is 

so be may have an axe to 
grind . . . The western ideal 
. tn ha chniti 


peter oat. though very mli 
men do not, apart from ^ bitr 
ting foeir heads, safer signif- 
icant disadvantages. Andme- 

dium-sized men do fine. The 

men who suffer are those 
who are noticeably short say 
5 * 5 ” and below. In a man s 
world, they do not impress. 


Indeed, the connection be- 


tween height and status ia 
embedded in the very lan- 
guage. Respected men have 
“stature” and are “looked up 
to”: quite literally as it turns 
out ... Sit across from your 

boss in his office, and see who 
has foe high chair... 

Is there then no good news 
for short men? No: there is 
none. And If ; ; . you do not 
believe that height discrimi- 
nation is serious, yon are no 
doubt a tall person in the last 
stages of denial Or perhaps 
you cringe at foe thought of 
yet another victim group lin- 
ing up to demand redress. 
Surely the notion of 


foe 

Male Persuasion) as an 
oppressed social group is 
silly, and foe idea of special 
protections or compensatory 
benefits for short men prepos- 
terous? Actually no — unless 
all such group benefits are 
equally dubious . . Accord- 
ingly, foe' Economist de- 
mands that the European 
Convention on Human Rights 
grant SHRIMPS the protec- 
tions that other disadvan- 
taged minorities have al- 


ready won. The United 
Nations should hold global 
conf erences on foe status of 
SHRIMPS. American federal 
contractors should be 
checked for height, to see that 
SHRIMPS get their fair 
share. Employers should 
bend over backwards to 
recruit and promote 
SHRIMPS, and should be 
fined for allowing workers to 
disparage them. Elite univer- 
sities should make sure that 
they include sufficient num- 
bers of SHRIMPS among foeir 
students and faculties. Not 
least, newspapers that 
snidely refer to short men as 
"SHRIMPS” should be sub- 
jected to long lawsuits, and 
the authors concerned should 
be sentfbr sensitivity 
training. 

The drearily serious Econo- 
mist adopts acause for 
Christmas. ' 

Nick nick 

LEICESTER is fortunate in 
being one of Britain’s most 
cosmopolitan cities andl try , 
as always, toin corporate an 
the local people In my act To 
be accused in the newspapers 


[of being racist] is quite de- 
plorable. In fact the next per- 
son or persons to accuse me 
of being racist will have to 
deal with my lawyer (who is 
Indian by the way ) as I find 
foe accusation insulting and 
100 per cent Inaccurate. My 
observations of life in this 
country include many ethnic 
minorities, as many as I can 
cram in. I shall continue to 
make my observations and 
hopeftifly continue to make 
people laugh and fill our 
theatres, a rarity in Leicester 
I believe. I have great affec- 
tion for foe people of Leices- 
ter. having spent a great deal 
ofmy comedy apprenticeship 
working there. I am sorry to 
hear that foe council they 
voted for has decided to 
“restrict” my appearances in 
their city. 

Jim Davidson dishes out his 
mission statement in a letter to 
the Stage. 

New limes? 

THERE is a deceptively 
lighter tone to our New Year 
issue. With rioting on foe 
streets of Paris, and Euro- 
pean integration at a cross- 


roads, some of our main fea- 
tures might appear as divert- 
ing frivolities. Dieting, foe 
supernatural, Prozac and in- 
fidelity: the stuff of women’s 

magazines — but also oflife 
itself. Our pluralism is not 
just about the left-right spec- 
trum; it is about foe spread of 
subjects over which we choose 
to pass foe Prospect looking 
glass. 

A timid Prospect refines its 
mission statement. 



CS FIDELITY 


The Prospect is 
Lite side 


on the 


PC daze 


ON THE 12fo day of foe Euro- 
centrically imposed mid- 
winter festival my potential- 

acqnain tan re-abuse-survivor 

gave t o me, 

TWELVE males reclaiming 
foeir inner warrior through 
ritual dr umming , 

ELEVEN pipers piping (plus 
the 18-member prt orchestra 
made up of members In good 
standing of foe Musicians 
Equity Union as called for in 
their union contract even 
though they will not be asked 
toplayanote. . .), 

TEN melanin-deprived tes- 
tosterone-poisoned scions of 
the patriarchal ruling class 
system leaping. 

NINE persons engaged in 
rhythmic self-expression, 
EIGHT economically dis- 
advantaged but still virginal 
Gyno- Americans stealing 
milk products from enslaved 
Bo vine- Americans, 

SEVEN endangered swans 
sw imming on federally pro- 
tected wetlands. 

SIS enslaved fowl-Americans 
producing stolen nonhuman 
animal products. 

FIVE golden symbols of cul- 


turally sanctioned enforced 
domestic incarceration 
(Note; after a member of the 
Animal Liberation Front 
threatened to throw red paint 
at my computer, the calling 
birds, French hens and par- 
tridge have been reintro- 
duced to their native habitat 
To avoid Anther animal- 
Amarican enslavement, foe 
remaining gift package has 
been revised.). 

FOUR hours of recorded 
whal e song, 

THREE deconstructionist 
poets. 

TWO Sierra Club calendars 
printed on recycled processed 
tree carcasses, 

AND A Spotted Owl activist 
chained to an old-growth pear 
tree. 

The on-line service Bong Bull 
brings its Politically Correct 12 
Days of Christmas. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. B- 
mailjackdatoQguardtan- 
.co.uk.; fax 0171-713 4366; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian, 119 
FarringdonRoad, London 
EC1R3ER. 


Dan Glaistcr 
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Judge, jury, executioner 

Belfast’s rough justice is no justice at all 


THE OUTBREAK of drug-related kill- 1 
ings in Northern Ireland is a moral | 
abomination for which there is not, and i 
cannot be, any justification. Two men 
have been executed this week, both ! 
fathers of five, by an outfit calling itself 
Direct Action Against Drugs but widely 
believed to be an IRA offshoot: a pre- 
sumption daily given more credence by 
the IRA's failure to deny it and by Sinn 
Fein’s refusal to say more th an that it 
“did not condone it”. This is the fifth 
such killing this year and is the head- 
line-grabbing side of a subculture of 
social terrorism which has produced an 
estimated 87 loyalist and 175 republican 
punishment beatings since the begin- 
ning of the ceasefire. 

Drug-pushers are evil people and 
must be hunted down and given the 
punishment appropriate to the crime. 
But the latest victim, Christopher John- 
ston aged 38 (shot in Belfast on Tuesday 
night returning from work) was on bail 
awaiting trial connected to the import 
of £250.000 worth of cannabis last De- 
cember amid reports that the charges 
were about to be dropped. We are not 
talking of crack or heroin here, but of 
cannabis, a drug which, for good or ill 
has been part of the subculture of 
millions of youngsters all over the UK 
and which some police leaders have 
suggested should be decriminalised. 
That does not justify the smu g glin g of 
large quantities of the drug for gain: but 
it does put it at the lower end of the 
problems afflicting society. 

This is the stuff of black irony. In 
defence of their own perverted vision of 
defending freedom, they have acted as 
judge, jury and executioner. Without 
even knowing for sure that their victim 
was guilty (not that that would justify 
it), they have made him suffer the 
irreversible horror of capital punish- 
ment. a sentence which their supposed 
enemy, the rest of the United Kingdom, 
wouldn't visit on the the IRA’s worst 


terrorist Sinn Fein would rightly con- 
demn the brutality and crudeness of 
this kind of approach to justice if it 
were aimed at their supporters. If, 
therefore, it cannot summon up .the 
breath ' to say it condemns such an 
unspeakable act rather than “not con- 
done it", then it can hardly blame those 
who believe it has not yet grown up 
enough to be treated as a political party 
in search of peace. 

It is, however, more complicated than 
that Everything in Northern Ireland is. 
The murders may be partly a settling of 
paramilitary scores in advance of the 
peace talks; or an attempt by the IRA to 
consolidate their grip on their strong- 
holds at a time when the writ of the 
RUC is slowly g ainin g acceptance over 
wider areas; or it may be partly an 
attempt to up the ante so they have 
more to give away during the pre- 
decommissioning talks without having 
actually to lay down any arms. There is, 
no question, a real problem in policing 
republican areas where the community 
still has no faith in the RUC. Although a 
recent survey suggested that a growing 
number (now 80 per cent) of the popula- 
tion finds the RUC acceptable, it is still 
an overwhelmingly Protestant police 
force which bas a long way to go before 
it wins the confidence of that minority 
which feels itself disenfranchised in the 
British state. Like so many other issues 
in Northern Ireland, policing is part of 
the wider political debate and the 
sooner the politicians start talking the 
better. 

But if Sinn Fein’s refusal to condemn 
the murders is out of a sense of loyalty 
to those who claim the right to enforce 
justice on behalf of their co mmuni ties, 
it is misplaced and hypocritical- They 
and the people of Belfast should cooper- 
ate with the authorities to bring the 
killers to justice. They have nothing to 
gain by being silent witnesses to such 
craven acts of inhumanity. 


The Windsors: a doctor writes. . . 

The couple can show that family life need not end with divorce 


MEMO from a marriage guidance coun- 
sellor: the Windsors, like most sepa- 
rated couples, are still suffering much 
pain and anger over their separation. 
They are locked in a struggle to win 
public loyalty, which must be excruci- 
atingly painful for their children. The 
father is now ready for divorce but the 
mother is refusing to be bounced and 
has not yet replied to her mother-in- 
law’s letter until she has had time to 
talk to her lawyers. The mother-in-law 
is a problem. With apparent disregard 
for the feelings of her grandchildren 
she wrote the letters suggesting divorce 
in the run-up to Christmas. This will 
have been particularly painful to the 
grandchildren, who, like most children 
of relatively recently separated parents, 
must still be hoping that their parents 
will get together again. It was only on 
December 9, 1992. that the parents were 
legally separated. Christmas is an im- 
portant time for children. It is awaited 
with much anticipation. A sensitive 
grandmother might have waited until 
after the celebration before sending her 
letters. There was always the risk of a 
leak. The grandchildren had a right to a 
Christmas which was not dominated by 
a public debate over the divorce of their ; 
parents. 

There is something wrong with a 
man of 47 waiting until he receives a 
letter from his mother before declaring 
that he is ready for divorce, although 
divorce is clearly the obvious and sen- 
sible next step. Both sides agreed to the 
legal separation. Now that they have 


been separated for more than two 
years, they can proceed under the dig- 
nified consent process using their sepa- 
ration as proof of irretrievable 
breakdown. 

Both would benefit from the use of a 
mediator for the most important Issue 
facing the family: not the crown but the 
future of the children. To their credit, 
both parents have worked hard to allow 
each to maintain a relationship with 
the chil dren. They seem to have already 
taken on board the most crucial mes- 
sage from mediators: “The best thing a 
separated parent can give a child is 
loving permission to spend time with 
the other parent” It should not be 
necessary for Charles to join Fathers 
Need Families. 

The focus Deeds to be on the future, 
not the past Both parents have a duty 
under the Children Act to sort out 
arrangements about the children. 
Grandparents should keep out The 
children should be involved in the dis- 
cussions on residence and contact (the 
old custody and access issues) but not 
required to carry the burden of making 
the decisions. Spending alternate 
Christmases with each parent, for ex- 
ample, might seem sensible. The court 
will require a statement of arrange- 
ments before agreeing to a divorce but 
will prefer not to make an order con- 
cerning the children If the parents can 
reach a joint agreement The Windsors 
have a chance to demonstrate that fam- 
ily life need not end with divorce, even 
though it needs careful restructuring. 


A new star status for Bethlehem 

The holy city could become a model for community living 


THE STARS will pass less silently over 
Bethlehem this Christmas Eve when 
Yasser Arafat speaks from the roof of 
the Church of the Nativity. With the 
city returned to Arab hands after 28 
years, it is a time for flag-waving Pales- 
tinian exuberance — and cloth-tearing 
sorrow from a former chief rabbi. But 
Christian witnesses to past troubled 
years appear to welcome the change. 
Christmas has been celebrated in Beth- 
lehem in very muffled tones since the 
intifada sharpened the lines of occupa- 
tion. Now the secular rejoicing in the 
street should create a better atmo- 
sphere for religious celebration. 

Mayor Elias Freij. himself a Chris- 
tian. sees in the handover a new oppor- 
tunity to attract foreign investment and 
support for Bethlehem which, he fears, 
is on the way to becoming a fossilised 
relic A successful Bethlehem could 
serve as a model for the kind of inte- 
grated and non-sectarian community to 


which the new Palestine aspires. Its 
mixture of minarets and church spires 
should be seen positively as cultural 
enrichment rather than dilution. That, 
at any rate, is the enlightened hope. 

The real divide to be bridged in these 
territories is not that between Chris- 
tian and Muslim, but between Jew and 
Arab. It is the reality of the new bypass 
road just opened to allow neighbouring 
Jewish settlers direct access to Jerusa- 
lem. This new network of roads, now 
being built at enormous expense, rein- 
forces the trunk routes which already 
allow Jewish traffic to thunder through 
the West Bank touching the Arab cen- 
tres of population as little as possible. 
This may be a temporary expedient to 
smooth the transition. But the problem 
of how communities can live together 
cannot be bypassed for ever. However 
difficult it may seem now, the future 
must depend on goodwill, not barri- 
cades, between Arab and Jew. 
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Big collision in Whitehall S wBSSSR. 


L ord Bancroft, in his 
article, about the deci- 
sion to privatise Recruit- 
ment and Assessment Ser- 
vices (An ethos up for sale. 
December 20). is right to stress 
that our Civil Service has 

ma'lntainpfl hi gh standards of 

probity, and that the reputa- 
tion of our selection processes 
stands high. But he sees a 
threat to these standards 
which does not exist 
The Government has de- 
cided, after seeking custom- 1 
ers' views, to privatise RAS so j 
that the agency can improve 
the service it offers existing 
public-sector customers and 
extend its operations to wider 
markets. A change to the 
status of RAS does not change 
the rules governing Civil Ser- 
vice recr uitm ent. It continues 
to be the case that recruitment 
must follow the rules for selec- 
tion on merit by fair and open 
competition, and that die Civil 
Service Commissioners are 
entrusted by Law with the task 
of seeing that this is so. The 
commissioners’ powers and 
independence were recently 
strengthened by giving them , 
rather than ministers, the 
task at interpreting how the 
rules should be applied. The 
vast majority of the recruit- 
ment they oversee is already 
carried out by departments 
without support from RAS as 
they have progressively been 
freed to carry out recruitment 
themselves or to seek the best 
provider to help them. These 
arrangements are working 
very satisfactorily. 

The Government is commit- 
ted to preserving the integrity 
and enhancing the quality of 
the processes used in select- 
ing civil servants. Civil ser- 
vants will remain responsible 
for the actual selection deci- 
sions and for approving the 
tests in fast-stream cotnpeti- 


Those Cookery 
complaints 

A S JOHN Carter’s legal 
advisor, I am one of the 
increasing number of people 
by whom Steve Clark says 
The Cook Report has been 
“misunderstood" (Letters, De- 
cember 21). Had Roger Cook 
featured John Carter in a 
serious programme about al- 
ternative cancer treatments, 
his inclusion might have been 
reasonable, if premature. But 
Bad Medicine was a pro- 
gramme about frauds and 
charlatans. That was the 
basis of Mr Carter's com- 
plaint, and the Broadcasting 
Complaints Commission up- 1 
held it 

Robin Bynoe. 

Eversheds, Solicitors. 

85 Queen Victoria Street 1 
London EC4V 4JL. 

AS THE cot-death episode 
AAshowed, Roger Cook’s pro- 1 
grammes (Inside Story, De - 1 
cember 19) are only too falli- 
ble. Worse, they are 
irresponsible and do not have 
to deal with the aftermath of 
their interventions. 

As a salesman far a com- 
puter company, I had a five- 
year relationship with a com- 
pany, part of whose trade was , 
the import of cot mattresses. ! 
As a result of the Cook Report 1 
they had in the region of 
£350,000 worth of mattresses 
returned by their customers. 
This killed the company, put- 
ting 50 or so people out of 
work and removing over 100 
years of hand-crafted industry 
from the East End of London. 
Simon Tucker. 

3 Cinnamon Close. 

Lower Farley. 

Reading, Berks RG6 5GP. 

I HAVE just assembled our 
Angel Pine Pom-Pom Christ- 
mas tree. My father bought it 
from Gamages in 1967, and it’s 
still going strong. Is this the 
oldest tree in the land? 

Nuala M Rabbitt. 

2 Lumber Lane, 

Worsley, Manchester. 


tions. A consortium of cus- 
tomer departments for fast- 
stream recruitment, already 
in place and operating well, 
will ensure that the needs of 
public-service work are fully 
considered. 

I remain confident that the’ 
safeguards of probity are 
tested and in place, and that 
RAS privatisation constitutes 
an opportunity for the agency 
and its customers which 
should benefit Civil Service 
recruitment as a whole. 

Rt Hen Roger Freeman MP. 
Minister for Public Service. 
Cabinet Office. 

70 Whitehall, 

London SW1A 2AS. 

■ ORD Bancroft’s elegant 
kand lethal demolition of 
the Government’s proposal to 
sell off Recruitment and As- , 
sessment Services very nearly 
says it alL Could I add two 
points to reinforce file case 
against selling this vital func- 
tion to the private sector? 

First, RAS as a public body 
pays much less than the mar- 
ket rate for the assessors who 
staff the Civil Service Selec- 
tion Boards. Assessors are in 
broadly three categories: pro- 
fessional occupational psy- 
chologists. paid a fraction of 
their normal professional fees; 
civil servants and diplomats 
lent by their Whitehall depart- 
ments, which are paid a quar- 
ter of the daily cost; and 
people like myself recently 
retired ambassadors, high 
commissioners and other dip- 
lomats, who chair the boards, 
and receive for a long day's 
work what a consultant physi- 
cian charges for an hour. We 
do it for the public service, as 
a public service. I doubt if all 
of us would continue to work 
at current rates to subsidise a 
private. profit-making 
company. 


Secondly, a new private 
owner-manager of RAS, likely 
in the Government's chilling 
words to be a “volume and 
broad-range recruiter", will 
by definition be recruiting 
and assessing both private- 
and public-sector candidates 
— probably many more pri- 
vate than public. Yet public- 
service candidates need quite 
specific attributes: motivation 
Other Than mainl y financial, 
attachment to public account- 
ability, political neutrality 
and loyalty to democratically 
elected masters, a sense of res- 
ponsibility to the public inter- 
est, and so on: the public ser- 
vice ethos. . 

We have recently seen what 
happens when someone with a 
private-sector background is 
appointed as a regulator of a 
multi-billion-pound industry 
(the Lottery) to protect the 
public interest .As your edito- 
rial rightly points out “It is 
plain and simply wrong for a 
regulator to accept such hospi- 
tality from those he or she reg- 
ulates. Everyone in public ser- 
vice knows that” 

Sir Brian Barder. 

London SW18. 

P RIVATISING Civil Ser- 
vice recruitment is but a 
step to the ultimate goal of pri- 
vatising the choice of MPs — 
much better done by a profit- 
making company than by the 
cumbersome and expensive 
electoral process, involving a 
selection board of millions. 
Thereafter it would be only 
logical to put all Cabinet posts 
out to the highest bidders, in- 
stal an Ofgov in 10 Downing 
Street and go on holiday for 
five years, certain that the 
country would be in at least as 
good hands as now. 

James Douglas. 

1 Oldfield Close. 

Bromley, Kent BRl 2LL. 







False memory voting syndrome 

M ARTIN Linton is at it | face polls , conducted during 
again, with telephone thecampalbi. 


IVIagain, with telephone 
polling now the solution to 
why the polls got it wrong in 
the 1992 general election. Two 
years ago, the solution was 
secret ballots, which fizzled 
out Last year, it was weight- 
ing people's recalled last-elec- 
tion voting which, as his 
article (Phones' vote of confi- 
dence, December 16) shows, is 
no longer working. 

Linton doesn't explain how, 
if telephone polling is the solu- 
tion now, why, at the 1992 elec- 
tion, there was not as much as 
a 1 per cent difference in the 
voting-intention share of vote 
for each party between seven 
telephone polls and 47 face-to- 


face polls , conducted during 

the campaign. 

In a test last year of the ac- 
curacy of recall-crf- past- voting, 
Mori conducted a telephone 
survey of people who had been 
interviewed three weeks ear- 
lier on their recall of their 
1992 vote. There was a 15 per 
cent discrepancy between 
these surveys from the same 
people. If they can't remember 
how they said they had voted 
three weeks' earlier, how can 
they be expected to remember 
how they voted three years 
before? 

Robert M Worcester. 
Chairman, Mori. 

32 Old Queen Street, 

London SW1H9HP. 


Hard Labour in Europe 

^#OUR report of the Madrid I n r m lty will require 
T declaration by Socialist bers to agree to 


■ declaration by Socialist 
parties (December 16) reads 
into the declaration commit- 
ments which are not supported 

by the text, and which are in 
flat conflict with Labour’s in- 
terventions at the drafting 
meeting. We were successful 
in removing any commitment 
to majority voting in Justice 
and Home Affairs. Labour’s po- 
sition remains that European 
decisions on immigration, 
asylum and border controls 
must be resolved by 

unanimity- , „ , 

Secondly, we limited the role 
of the European Court ctf Jus- 
tice to “appropriate agreed 
areas". The principle of una- 


nimity will require all mem- 
bers to agree to any such 
areas. Labour has given no 
commitment to extend the 
competence of the European 
Court of Justice in Justice and 
Home Affairs. We «icn secured 
a recognition in the text that 
member states will continue 
“to play a predominant rote" 
in Justice and Home Affairs. 

It is not necessary to invent 
European policies which we do 
not hold in order to demon- 
strate Labour's commitment to 
a leading role for Britain in 
Europe. 

Robin Cook MP. 

Shadow Foreign Secretary, 
House of Commons, 

London SW1A 0AA. 


Y OUR faith in the Woolf 
Report as a solution to the 
problems of women's prisons 
(Leader. December 20) is mis- 
placed. As with the May in- 
quiry in 1979, Woolf did not 
consider the position of 
women in prison. 1 

Along with sentencing and , 
Irish prisoners, they were ig- 
nored. Given the well-docu- 
mented concerns expressed , 
about the treatment of women 
in the criminal-justice system, ! 
this omission, from a report I 
which was touted as the most i 
comprehensive look at prisons 
in 100 years, only reinforced 
the view that they did not de- 
serve attention. 

Woolfs prescriptions can- 
not simply be made to “fit” 
women prisoners retrospec- 
tively. His much-quoted sup- 
port for community prisons 
will mean little to many inside 
who have been abused by men 
in the very communities with 
which Woolf wants to forge 
links. Continuing to allow 
Woolf to set the agenda ob- 
scures a range of key issues 
affecting women prisoners 
and prisoners in generaL 
Joe Jim. 

Professor of Criminology. 
Liverpool John Moores 
University, 

15-21 Webster Street, 

Liverpool L3 2ET. 

A FRIEND of mine teaches 
in the education depart- 
ment of Wandsworth prison. 
The governor is making cuts 
of approximately 50 per cent 
to the education budget, as 
well as severe cuts in the pro- 
bation nnA chaplaincy ser- 
vices. In his Strangeways 
report, Lord Justice Woolf 
recommended education as an 
important part of the prison 
programme. Its savage reduc- 
tion, or abandonment, has 
serious implications for hopes 
of rehabilitation and for 
security. 

Patricia Dunne. 

Grimwood Road, 

Twickenham TW1 18A 

H OW can Ann Widdecombe 
announce that the Govern- 
ment was aware of the prob- 
lems at HM Prison Holloway, 
and that a large amount of 
money was being drafted In, 
whilst, this very week, valu- 
able staff in all parts of the 
prison, including the educa- 
tion department, a flagship of 
progressive and inspiring 
work, have been informed 
that the overall prison budget 
is to be cut by 15 per cent over 
three years, and that this is to 
hit the education department 
much harder and quicker? 

R Carter. 

Marsh Green, 

Edenbridge. Kent 


T HE media should stop aid- 
ing and abetting the Home 
Office by reinforcing the 
images of prisoners being 
treated with “kid gloves”, and 
start publicising what the 
Home Office don't want you to 
know. 

For instance, that there 
have been over 90 contentious 
deaths in British prisons since 
January anri that there are 
over 100 incidents per week of 
self-harm by inmates, 20 to 25 
per cent of which are consid- 
ered to be serious suicide at- 
tempts; that suicidally de- 
pressed prisoners are 
subjected to 24-hour lock- 
downs in single cells and that 
dead prisoners are left hang- 
ing in their cells for 12 hours 
because officers are not doing 
their watches. 

Valerie Hannington. 
Co-founder, 

Death on Remand 
28 The Brambles. 

West Drayton, 

Middx UB7 7UQ. 

D AVID Rams both am has 
learned much in his short 
time as Chief Inspector off 
Prisons. To get anything done 
in the Prison Service you have 
to create a tremendous stink 
before anyone takes any 
notice. 

Nick Flynn. 

Prison Reform Trust. 

The Old Trading House. 

15 Northburgh Street, 

London ECIV OAJEL 

High drama 

Y OUR diarist (December 20) 
suggests I have been 
threatened with death in my 
murky past by John Osborne. 
Untrue. It was Steven Berkoff 
who pronounced the threat of 
death. John Osborne merely 
sent me one or two amusing 
letters of personal abuse In the 
days when I was doing hard 
time on the Guardian. 

Nicholas de Jongh. 

Evening Standard. 

2 Derry Street. London W8. 

IMffHEN powerful journal- 
W ists complain about cen- 
sorship, take it with a pinch of 
salt I was the only witness to 
the famous row between Nich- 
olas de Jongh and Jonathan 
Harvey; the strongest thing 
Jonathan said was: "Please 
don’t review my work again.” 
Nicholas has been treated like 
any other journalist and 
received a press release for 
Harvey's opening night. We 
would have welcomed him as 
we always do, eagerly await- 
ing his words of wisdom. 
Stephen Unwin. 

English Touring Theatre, 
Crewe, Cheshire CW 1 1BX. 


A Country Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND: During 
the last month I have found 
five hedgehogs (Erinaceus eur- 
opaeus) dead in our field. Two 
were disembowelled, clearly 
the work of hoodie crows, al- 
though these predators would 
not have killed them. Two 
years ago, there was a hedge- 
hog family in the churchyard 
bordering our land. We saw 
the little beasts frequently and 
have continued to-do so. They 
are welcome neighbours al- 
though I wish the dogs would 
not investigate them. Hedge- 
hogs are flea-ridden and I call 
them off iwmprilatol y I mAp H 
a gamekeeper why he thoug ht 
the hedgehogs were dying and 
he suggested that they had 
eaten pesticides or slug pellets; 
neither of these are on our' 
land. My view is that they 
woke during the recent hard ; 
spell of weather, crawled out of > 
hibernation and died of hypo- : 
therm ia and malnutrition. 1 
Hedgehogs do have a layer of 
brown fat which they retain 
and make use of for hiberna- 
tion, and they keep w a r m pro- 
tected by the insulation of 
their nests. Like others in the 
neighbourhood, our church- 


yard has suffered from the 
modem craze for using grass 
strimmers and machines 
which shave every scrap of 
undergrowth in thg pursuit of 
tidiness. Piles of cut grass are 
enthusiastically removed. The 
graveyard walls used to host a 
dark-green profusion of ivy, 
common spleenwort and waU- 
rue ferns. Zealous custodians 
have ripped much of these 
away. I do . some ti mes look 
around and wonder where 
hedgehog incumbents can find 
cosy quarters in which to con- 
ceal themselves in hiberna- 
tion- With the gathering revo- 
lution in recent attitudes to 
nature conservation. God’s 
acre has become accepted as 
an important asset in terms of 
the habitat it can offer for 
mammals and birds. Owls, pre- 
sumably tawnies, are back 
roasting in the church tower 
after a period of absence. We 
-hear them hooting at dusk. 
Perhaps they are responsible 
for killing the hedgehogs if 
they 'emerged on moonlit 
frosty frights and crept lethar- 
gically about the tombstones- 
and tbe-dockens in our fields 
VERONICA HEATS 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


H WES tha t jny friend 


i transferring his ele- 
gant prose to The Voice 

Aftera fortnight 
™ which be never once 
referred to “blacks’’; 
black cowards”, or even 

3 »a 2 SSff“ 

relapse, 'Having been at- 

^W 5 P« 2 S 5 

garSSJSSSS- 

Any inquiry into cause of 

If* was probably high on 

crack at the time. When it 

comes to drug-induced 

criminality, Taki-Georee 
speaks with the full weight 

?«^ rS °^ experience - hav- 
devoted several months 
» 1 ®®0s to pleasuring 

Her Brittanic Majesty for 

smuggling cocaine. Any 

prison officer or fellow in- 
mate who has memories of 
t-g doing his porridge Is 
cordially invited to share 
them with the rest of ns 


Who’s for Christmas 
at Sandringham? 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 1 1 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


T 


G overnment at- 
tempts to assuage 
fears about Mad Cow 
Disease have failed in the 
Leicestershire village of 
Claybrooke Magna. After 
150 years as The Bull’s 
Head, the pub has been 
renamed The Pig in Muck. 
The parish council is furi- 
ous, and demands that tra- 
dition be restored. 


'GO MUCH, too l:;l£. A 
couple of years igo, 
with comir.un ^ense 
and a little rc.solulion, 
divorce might June pm ,-i lid 
on it. 

The end at the unrcf armed 
game was obvious. Since 
there could be no eventual 
coronation of a new km? and 
queen which involved iheir 
baleful Abbey arrival ami de- 
parture in. separate carriages 
— self-evidently ludicrous 
charade — then a final break 
was inevitable, and the 
sooner the better. But instead 
the Palace bod go: I along, de- 
laying. duller mg. hailing a 
quiet week without tabloid 
headlines as triumph. -John 
Major’s re-elect iuu strategy 
seems masterful by compari- 
son. 

And now? We find, or 
course, all manner of "consti- 


tutional experts” — from 
l/ird St John of Fnwslcy to 
Vernon Bogdanor — bathing 
the airwaves In the syrup of 
history. Kings anil princes 
down the centuries, we’re 
told, have done many dis- 
graceful things; so there is al- 
ways a “precedent" for any 
tiling. Alas: most of this stuff 
is dredged from times before 
Britain had a functioning de- 
mocracy. let alone Rupert 
Murdoch. It may have techni- 
cal relevance, but it is of nd 
practical use. 

Modem times for the House 
of Windsor begin at best no 
more than 60 years ago. Ed- 
ward Vm, after a princely 
career of bonking in golf 
bunkers, decides he must wed 
a divorcee. That’s the end of 
him. His brother George 
lakes over, with two daugh- 
ters standing in line. One 
marries a Mountbatten (fam- 
ily biographies available from 
all good public libraries). An- 
other gets divorced. The 
Mountbatten marriage pro- 
duces four children. Three get 
married: three marriages col- 
lapse. (Number Four child 
hasn't quite started yet.) 

The impending divorce of 
Number One son is an- 
nounced around the globe by 
the editor of Mr Murdoch’s 


Sun. Mother, apparently, has 
written o later to the man 
who would be king telling 
him to get u shift on. He, on 
the only testimony we have, 
has somehow managed to pot- 
ter through years of angst 
without mentioning the word 
“divorce" to his deeply es- 
tranged wife. 

The Prince promptly and 
publicly agrees with mum. 
foreswearing all others. Eyes 
turn, soulfully. to Di. 'Will 
she. won’t she? 

She will eventually, of 
course — for cash and rights 
to her sons and a suitably de- 
fined job. She will if Charles 
makes the first more. (First 
adultery: first move.) She will 
if she's strong enough to 
strike a good bargain. But 
that was just as true in 1993 as 
it promises to be in 1996. One 
penalty for bodging along is 
the general royal humiliation 
of Panorama and much be- 
sides: a demonstration of 
strength. Another is the spe- 
cific humiliation of the 
Prince. Here’s our supposedly 
future monarch looking a 
50th birthday in the face — 
but incapable of picking up 
the phone to his wife until 
mum sends him a written in- 
struction (with duplicate copy 
to Kensington Palace). The 


lad who listed Gordonstoun. 
who got married when they 
told him — to the suitable girl 
they found for him — is now 
brusquely instructed to get 
shot of her. And meekly, as 
ritual victim, he agrees. How 
on earth is King Charles to 
lead a nation, to command 
respect or even a non-giggling 
audience, after that panto- 
mime? Lethal. 

Maybe Diana is right. 
Maybe — however ground 
down by Duty — he really 
doesn't fancy life on the 
throne (without regular 
postal deliveries from on 
high). Whatever the truth, 
though, he is stuck In a hole 
that the Family Firm has dug 
around him. No escape hatch. 
No easy vault aside to let 
King William — the candidate 
without track record — take 
over; for the odds against a 
lad from such a direly dys- 
functional family doing better 


Sixty years ago the 
fact the king was a 
bit of a twerp might 
just have been 
kept under wraps 


are as big as Peter Liltey's 
social-security budget 
What may seem a complex 
dilemma is really a simpler, 
wider bind. A few weeks ago 
Edward VTH was enduring 
trial by Channel 4 (and the 
Guardian) over his wartime 
dances with Nazis. That 
prompted a magisterial Daily 
Telegraph defence by his lofti- 
est biographer, Philip Ziegler. 
The Duke of Windsor wasn't a 
traitor, wro te Ziegler, he was 


merely “selfish and silly 
with “deplorable judgment" 
Not guilty m’lud. on grounds 
of chrome imbecility. 

But inanity is no defence. 
Sixty years ago — possibly — 
the fact the king was a bit of a 
twerp might just have been 
kept under establishment 
wraps. Mr Murdoch was only 
five at the time. That'S starkly 
impossible today. The Queen 
we hare, like the king we’ll 
get. has to be seen as a politi- 
cian continually running for 
office. Foul up, and the candi 
date and the Royal Survival 
Party lose votes. 

There is. to be sore, no elec- 
tion pending. An inertly con 1 
servative country which can’t 
change its hours of daylight 
in winter because one Caith- 
ness sheep objects will not go 
republican in any of our life- 
times. But the rot — wet rot 
rather than dry - — becomes 
inexorable. If old Windsor 
was a twit new Windsor is a 
firm that needs Rocco Forte 
(if not yet Gerry Robinson). 

Even at last knockings this 
week, the Palace has been 
outfought, outmanoeuvred, 
outcharmed, outpoUticked by 
the quavering virgin bride of 
its own yesteryear selection. 
The insiders, naturally, will 
one day have their revenge. 
An “ambassadorship” that 
goes wrong will be used 
against her. Tabloid appeal 
will die with encroaching 
crows' feet. But that is not 
now. the point. The point is 
that the firm seems to have 
run out of ideas or resource. 
The family communicates by 
letter. The company wel- 
comes PR executives as 
future brides. Christmas at 
Sandringham? Two years ago, 
you might have been tempted. 
But this is too much — abso- 
lutely too much. 


Now reporters 
report on 
other reporters 



Barbara Ehrenreich 


M ATS off to The Stage 
for its front page ’'ex- 
closive” about 
playwrlte Jonathan Har- 
vey’s attempt to ban the 
Evening Standard's Nick de 
Jongh from reviewing his 
new play. Like all good 
stories, this one has im- 
proved with age: It is even 
more exclusive in The Stage 
now than it was in the Diary 
on Wednesday, If elabo- 
rated today three inches to 
my left. Meanwhile I have 
exclusive news Gifted 
wholesale from The Stage) 
of another critic facing cen- 
sorship. Roger Foss of 
What's On In London has 
been banned from The Fox, 
a north London pnb. by 
landlady Maureen White. 
She did not enjoy Mr Foss’s 
critique of a play, and says 
she will summon the police 
should he show his face 
again. You read it here 
second. 


Y thanks to the New 
Yorker, which oddly 
describes him as the. 
enfant terrible of British ’.. 
acting, for news of Stephen 
Fry. To his recent flat- 
warming on the Upper East 
Side. Jay Mclneruey 
brought an electric toaster, 
while Richard Curtis 
turned up with the entire 
contents of his hotel fridge 
(including jelly beans and 
roasted peanuts). Although 
Stephen says he plans to 
avoid the stage for a while, 
be otherwise seems back on 
top form. “As Fry circumna- 
vigated his guests," reports 
the New Yorker, “he radi- 
ated the sort of exquisite 
kindliness only possible to 
the extremely tall. ‘Oh. 
pish!’ he said, fending off 
one compliment too many." 



A! 


FTER an inexplicably 
slow start, my friend 
_ | Michael Winner is 

scoring well in the Diary 
Plebiscite to determine the 
male British resident you 
would be most mortified to 
wake up beside after a riot- 
ous night with Mr Jacob 
Creek. This, I feel, is unfair. 

Although Michael may not 
be everyone’s idea of a 
dream boat, he has one cru- 
cial disadvantage over his 
rivals: there is not the 

slightest need to worry 
about contraception. For 
Michael, you may recall, 
holds the European all-com- 
ers record for a low sperm 
count — a factor often cited 
by leading theologians as 
Almighty God’s idea of 
fiBwiflg» limitation. 


A people’s challenge 


Roy Hattersley, continuing 
our series, urges Labour to 
embrace Europe with more 
enthusiasm — and tells the 
leadership how to go about it 


BRITAIN 

IN 

EUROPE 


I AM concerned that my 
friend CharUe Wilson, 
the acting editor of “In- 
dependent”, fa suffering a 
crisis of confidence. During 
one morning conference 
this week, a discussion 

began about the use of a gen- 
etically engineered mouse 
in BSE tests. Gentleman 

Charlie, bless him. was hav- 
ing increasingly obtuous 

difficulty following I the. 



pean 


plot. “Oh all right thenTbe 
Sid, when It all became too 
much, 4 Tm just a. stupid 
fucking Glaswegian. No 
j^frenot, Charlie, you re a 
fey. adorable old sweet- 
heart. 'and the Diary ^ heS , 
voir-- and all its friends and 
re aders-tite®™^ - 

Christmas imaginable. . 
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ARGARET 
|. THATCHER 
was right about 
at least one as- 
pect of Euro- 

r integration. A closely 

knit community, is certain to 
promote the market socialism 

— or. if we choose , to be un- 
kind, the. welfare capitalism 

— that , has become the hall- 
mark of Continental social 
democratic- parties and their 
New Labour British -cousins. 
If there is to be a genuine 
single market — as distinct 
from a free-trade area — har- 
monisationwill have to go far 
beyond the standardisation of 
ingredients in made-up foods 
and the unification of weights 
and -measures. The cost of 
labour — still a major 
dement in most company bal- 
ance sheets — will not, in our 

lifetime, be anything like 
identical in Germany and 
Greece- The disparate levels 
of prosperity will see to that. 
Rut In a genuine community, 
there will be — indeed, apart 
from Britain, there already Is 

— o real desire to avoid exag- 
gerating the differences by 
the application of wildly dif- 
ferent social policies: And in 
the "real world that , can only 
mean levelling up. 

So as long as the drive 
towards greater integration 


continues, the pressure for 
Britain to adopt Europe’s 
most generous welfare regula- 
tions will become increas- 
ingly irresistible. In the end, 
the United Kingdom — under 
any government — will adopt 
the social chapter. But even 
before' that happens, multi- 
national companies which op- 
erate in this country will an- 
ticipate a change of mind in 
Whitehall. And they will be 
right to do so. Sooner or later, 
there will be a British govern- 
ment with sufficient confi- 
dence in the domestic econo- 
my to expect all employers to 
adopt tile enlightened labour 
policies which are now com- 
monplace amongst our more 
successful Continental com- 
petitors. It is the inevitable 
result of close community 
ties. Labour has every thin g to 
gain from encouraging both 
the idea and practice of con- 
tinuing integration. 

' The concept of a commu- 
nity — as distinct from a free 
trade area — is essentially a 
socialist/social-democratic 
idea. Ever since Bismarck 
dreamed of a zoltoerein that 
began with the states which 
became Germany and gradu- 
ally expanded across the 
whole of Continental Europe, 
the ideological right has Sup- 
ported the notion of increa s- 
ing prosperity by creating 
and -expanding a customs 
union. No sensible person of 
any political persuasion 
doubts that the bigger the 
tariff-free market the fester 
the total economic growth 
within its boundaries. But the 
growth will be uneven. And 
some areas will actually be- 
come poorer as some indus- 


tries prosper at the expense of 
others. It is the job of a genu- 
ine community to apply those 
positive policies which en- 
sure that the new prosperity 
is more evenly distributed 
than kossezfairt would allow. 
So Labour has the strongest 
ideological interest in closer 
integration and the increases 
in community democracy 
that integration — since it 
reduces the role of national 
Parliaments — demands. Cer- 
tainly there are reasons for 
avoiding a two-tier Europe — 
or at least for keeping Britain 
out of the second division — 
which ought to appeal to real- 
ists from every political 
party. If the other major 
European powers adopted a 
single currency whilst Brit- 
ain remains stubbornly com- 
mitted to its antiquated view 
of national sovereignty, the 
economic consequences for 
Britain would be disastrous. 
It would take more than low 
labour costs to attract foreign 
capital to a nation which had 
proclaimed that its economy 
was too weak to risk match- 
ing its currency with the 
franc and the mark. The effect 
on the City of London as a 
banking centre would be cata- 
clysmic. The single currency 
is not an argument about the 
horror of the Queen's head 
being removed from our coins 
or the joy of not having to 
change pounds into foreign 
currency at Dover. It is about 
whether or not we want to be 
part of the European econo- 
my. If Labour really believes 
that it can rejuvenate the 
British economy, it will have 
enough confidence to think of 
the benefit rather than the 
detriments of monetary 

lmlon. 

We are already suffering 
from- the Bundesbank having 
much of the strength that a 
European community bank 
would possess — but feeling 
that hs obligations are to Ger- 
many rather than to all' the 
partners in the EU. A real 
European central bank — 


under the Influence if not the 
control of ministers — would 
think of a dozen nations' 
needs. How much better to 
catch the boat, and have some 
influence over its direction, 
than swim after it when ft has 
set off and is charting a 
course which is hot exactly 
our choice. That is particu- 
larly so when the prospect of 
joining the single currency 
can be used to Labour's and to 
Britain’s advantage. 

Thanks to Margaret 
Thatcher’s open antagonism 
and John Major’s vacillation, 
Britain no longer enjoys the 
European esteem which saw 
us through the “renegotia- 
tion'’ 20 years ago. Bat there 
is no doubt that the rest of the 
Union still wants us to accept 
a common currency. Quite 
rightly. Robin Cook laid down 
“convergence criteria” 
related to the real economy 
which — as well as the Maas- 
tricht objectives — have to be 
achieved before Britain ac- 
cepts its introduction — 
growth, employment and 
competitiveness. A Labour 
G overnm ent should tell its 
European partners that if 
they want the United King- 
dom to take part in the mone- 
tary union, they must help in 
the achievement of those 
practical aims. 


Ti 


[HAT involves more 
than guarantees about 
combating the adverse 
effects of monetary 
imlno. It requires community 
help in achieving other posi- 
tive British economic aims in. 


eluding a major revision of 
fee budget which — because 
of the pattern of British trade 
and the efficiency <tf British 
farmers — still discriminates 
unfairly against the United 
Kingdom. "If you want us in, 
you help us in,’’ Robin Cook 
should say: “Behave like a 
real community. Do a little 
planning. Organise the trans- 
fer of resources from one 


region (and income group) to 
another. We will prove our 


A 
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LL too often in the jour- 
nalism business one 
has the sense of pain- 
fully scratching out a message 
in fresh-drawn blood, corking 
it in a bottle, and tossing it out 

into the vast grey sea. But 
now, thanks to Bill Clinton's 
Energy Secretary, Hazel 
O’Leary, we know that some- 
where, someone is actually 
reading what we write and 
diligently taking note. 
O’Leary has been paying the 
private firm of Carina Interna- 
tional $43,500 to “evaluate 1 
reporters according to how 
favourably they cover her de- 
partment This in itself is of 
little interest since no one 
had even noticed the existence 
of an Energy Department 
until it got involved with 
Carma. The really fascinating 
fact revealed by the O’Leary 
mini^canrial is tlmt corpora- 
tions are increasingly paying 
to have journalists studied, 
snooped on, and ranked ac- 
cording to degree of 
sycophancy. 

So even as you read, these 
very words are being decon- 
structed in the offices of 
Carma or one of its fellow 
companies for signs of disloy- 
alty to the corporate order. It 
would be nicer of course if the 
corporate chieftains would 
undertake labour them- 
selves, but they are busy men, 
what with all the merging and 
downsizing that needs to get 
done. At least now we know 
that someone is reacting, even 
if they have to be paid to do it 
Fortunately, this kind of 
surveillance is not likely to 
intimidate many journalists, 
at least any more than they 
are already intimidated by 
the normal imperatives of 
corporate profit-taking. Ac- 
cording to the Wall Street 
Journal, which broke the 
O'Leary story, corporations 
are terrified of “aggressive, 
potentially prosecutorial 
news reporting”. But wher- 
ever would this come from? 
Show me a working journalist 
today and I will show you a 
broken creature living in 
mortal fear of being dis- 
missed for offending some ad- 
vertiser, some executive, or 
some remote subsidiary of 
this poor journalist's ruling 
media conglomerate. 

Nevertheless, we learn that 
the business of snooping on 
the media is growing almost 
as fast as the Net-browsing 
industry. “Carma” stands for 
Computer-Aided Research and 
Media Analysis. It has seen its 
revenues leap by 20 pm- cent 
annually and its list of clients 
expand to include Microsoft, 
Philip Morris. McDonald’s, 
the Republican Party, the Brit- 


ish Tories and the Scottish 
nuclear-power industry. 

The purpose of all this mon- 
itoring and measuring is of 
course to stamp out any lin- 
gering sparks of initiative 
that may persist within the 

journalism profession — ie, to 

complete its transformation 
into a branch of public rela- 
tions. Some of fee snoop firms 
sell corporations information 
on reporters’ personal predi- 
lections — whether they are 
“spacey", for example, or div- 
orced, or vegetarians — and 
these tidbits can be used by 
corporate operatives to 
“avoid being blindsided by a 
reporter with whom you've 
had no previous experience”, 
according to material from 
one of the firms, Werle + 
Brim Ltd. The more staid 
Carma conducts quantitative 
studies of journalists’ work 
and ranks them on a suck-up 
scale of 1-100. The recalcitrant 
can then be brought into line 
or, in severe cases, cut out of 
the loop. Take the case of 
former low-scorer Tom Ken- 
worthy of fee Washington 
Post When a Carma study 
found him deficient in admi- 
ration for the beef industry, 
fee industry's PR people did a 
little remedial work. Since 
“introduefing] him to some 
live cattlemen”, an industry 
spokesperson reports being 
“a little bit happier with his 
reporting". Kenworthy says 
lamely he “dofesjn’t know” if 
this had any effect on his 
work, but what is that run- 
ning down his chin, if not fee 
juice of a 16-ounce prime por- 
terhouse steak? 

Who does the arduous work 
of reading and rating at 
places like Carma? "Gener- 
ally.” the Wall Street Journal 
reports, “former academics or 
people with journalism back- 
grounds." This explains what 
has happened to our col- 
leagues as the newspapers 
downsize to eliminate unnec- 
essary and tedious forms of 
news, such as that of the 
national and international va- 
riety. Not all of fee thousands 
cast out In recent months by 
Newsday, the Los Angeles 
Times and others are writing 
novels in garrets. The more 
wretched and spiteful of them 
are spying on those few of us 
who can still claim semi- 
honourable modes of 
employment 

Thus the ever-tangled 
relationship between journal- 
ism. on fee one band, and PR, 
on the other, achieves a new 
level of symmetry. Reporters 
report on the Real World, 
while reporters-manque 
report on the reporters. PR 
has always been, at heart a 
kind of proto-journalism, 
with its primary product the 
press release, serving as a 
primitive template for news 
stories distinguished chiefly 
by the addition of a by-line. 
Now, thanks to Carma and its 
ilk. companies can ensure 
that news stories deviate as 
little as possible from the cor- 
porate press releases that are 
designed to inspire them. 


Bel LttUejohn is away 


community credentials by 
working towards membership 
of a monetary union. You 
have to reciprocate.” 

A party which has been out 
of power for 17 years, and 
now stands on the brink of 
government, is properly con- 
cerned with the electoral con- 
sequences of its major poli- 
cies. The 1997 manifesto is not 
going to declare Labour's un- 
dying antagonism to further 
European integration. It is al- 
ways best for parties to pur- 
sue their policies with enthu- 
siasm. And there is 
everything to be gained from 
Labour advocating the cre- 
ation of an increasingly inte- 
grated Europe which con- 
stantly expands its social 
dimension. The Union en- 
joyed its greatest popularity 
when publicity for the social 
chapter made it seem “fee 
people’s Europe” — an insti- 
tution that had something 
t a n g ible to .offer men nnH 
women wi thin its boundaries 
who were neither bankers 
nor industrialists. Now the 
notion of a people’s Europe 
can be enha n ce d by negotiat- 
ing our way into the mone- 
tary union. Labour can make 
the European cause more pop- 
ular — and its own electoral 
appeal even greater — by 
promising to make the vision 
of a socially-active commu- 
nity a reality. 

If Labour whinges and 
whines about details of Union 
policy we will, like John 
Major, contribute to the com- 
munity's increasing unpopu- 
larity. However, whilst the 
Pri m e Minister can fight the 
next election as a sceptic, 
Tony Blair does not possess 
that option. Labour is now the 
European party. It is impor- 
tant that in the lan g ua g e- of j 
1066 And All That we portray 
the Union as a “good thing”. 
By negotiating our way into a 
monetary union, we can make 
it a better one. It is just the 
battle for a young visionary 
leader who is clearly part of 
the 21st century. 


URGENT ! 


600 grans need -bo escape 

from poverty and disease 


There are T.hnmamrin of elderly people around 
the world, like Sadia pictured here, who need 
help. But In the last month alone we have 
heard of 800 who are in desperate need. 


Many of these people are frail and 
destitute. Borne are in urgent need or 
medical attention. Yet most hare no 
families they can turn to lor help. 
And If we don’t find 600 sponsors 
for them - soon some of these 
grans could die. 


Tar Just over M2 m weak, 
yon. can save a Ufa. 


By sponsoring an elderly 
person in need, you can provide 
him or her with the basic 

essentials of life, such aa food, 
nitvjhing and medicines. 


What'S more, your sponsorship 
will also support vital projects 

whfoh will improve Ufa for 

entire communities. 


Host of all. Just knowing 
t.T-mt: someone cares 
a world of difference to an 
elderly person in need. 


Tb find out more, clip fee 
coupon now end post to: 


Mrs. Helen Higgs, 
Adopt a Granny, 

Help the Aged, 
FREEPOST, 
Umdon BC1B l JY. 



r 


Yae, rm interested tn sponsoring an elderly person. Flense tell 
Bio vhu I can do. 


Ur/Hre; JOss/Us 


.Address 


Postcode 


TM.No. 


Send io : Urs. Helen Hlgp, 

Adopt a Granny. Help the Afisd, 

FB XXKWh London K01B 1JY 


I 


Help the Aged 


N01 Or phone 

U 0171 BBS 0853 


I 


Adopt a Granny « 

»*0etar«lte»rilijHB.*™ ra C * 
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warns against 
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Seeking stability'. . . 
Vaoxhall’s Luton car plant 
is at centre of storm 

PHOTOGRAPH: GARRY WEASER 



Vauxhall pay offer rejected 


Seumas Milne 
Labour Editor 


S HOP stewards at 
Vauxhall's two 
main car plants yes- 
terday voted over- 
whelmingly to 
reject a “path-breaking" 
three-year deal which offers 
a cut in the working week and 
an above-inflation pay rise. 

The continental-style agree- 
ment will now be put to a bal- 
lot of Vauxhall’s 7,700 produc- 
tion workers — who are 
currently staging an overtime 
ban and weekly two-hour 
strikes. 

The deal includes one hour 
off the existing basic 39-hour 
week, a wage increase of be- 
tween 4 and 4.5 per cent this 
year, followed by rises in line 


with inflation for the next two 
years, and a £l00-a-month 
subsidised car scheme. It Is 
said to be worth 10 per cent in 
the first year. But it also in- 
volves the withdrawal of ex- 
isting benefits, such as paid 
time off for family medical 
appointments. 

Stewards at Luton, which 
makes the new Vectra model, i 
voted unanimously to reject , 
the “recommendation with- 
out enthusiasm" from Tony 
Woodley, chief negotiator for 
the Transport and General 
Workers' Union. 

At Ellesmere Port on 
Merseyside, where the Astra 
is built, TGWU stewards 
voted against the package — 
negotiated late on Wednesday 
night — while Amalgamated 
Engineering and Electrical 
Union shopfloor representa- 


tives backed tL Mr Woodley 
said last night that he was 
“not surprised” by the Vaux- 
hall stewards' reaction to the 
deal, which had only been 
tabled by the company on . 
condition that union officials . 
recommended it. He had . 
warned Vauxhall managers ^ 
against “clawing back" exist- i 
ing benefits. j 

The deal will intensify pres- 
sure on Ford, where workers 
are due to be balloted on In- 
dustrial action in the new 
year. Ford managers have of- 
fered a two-year package of 
4.75 per cent in the first year 
and 4.5 per cent in fee second, 
but have refused any cut in 
the basic working week. 

That stand was greeted 
wife unofficial walkouts at 
Ford plants in Southampton 
and east London last month. 


Ford's US president. Alex 
Trotman, warned against a 
"return to the behaviour of 
fee 1970s". 
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The phasing of the Vaux- 
hall deal over three years is a 
new departure fbr fee car in- 
dustry and highly unusual In 
any sector of fee economy. 

Rover is currently in the 
middle ctf a two-year deal, 
which saw its basic working 
week cut to 37 hours, in line 
wife fee larger engineering 
employers. 

The car unions have been 
determined to extend feat 
reduction throughout the 
motor industry, as part of a 
wider effort to revive the suc- 
cessful shorter- working-w eek 
campaign of 1983-91. 

Yesterday, Vauxhall said 
the cut to 38 hours had been 
“compensated" by a union 
agreement to work 48 hours 
of overtime per year on each 
shift, to meet business 
fluctuations. 


But the unions insisted 
there would be no obligation 
and their commitment was 
only to “encourage" members 
to meet schedules. 

Vauxhall originally dug in 
its heels at 3.5 per cent with 
no hours reduction, but has 
shifted in response to an in- 
dustrial action campaign 
which has seriously bit out- 
put — and threatened tie-ups 
wife GM’s continental plants. 

Charles Golden, Vauxhall's 
chairman and managing di- 
rector, described the three- 
year deal as an “innovative 
agreement” which “fulfils fee 
key goals of everyone con- 
cerned. It gives fee company 
stability over an extended 
period." 

Roger Butler, chief negotia- 
tor for the AEEU. called it a 
“major breakthrough". 


Boost for Granada bid 


Ian King 

G ranada can beef up 
its £3.4 billion bid for 
Forte with an extra 
£1.3 billion if necessary, it 
was disclosed last night 
Underwriters to the com- 
pany, which is already tap- 
ping the money markets for 
£2.5 billion to finance the bid, 
said the City's lending com- 
munity had been falling over 
itself to provide funding. 

Granada’s three leading 
underwriters. ABN Amro, 
BZW and Chemical Bank, 
said that .another 16 banks — 
thought to include Deutsche 
Bank, Fuji Bank and fee 
Royal Bank of Scotland — 
were prepared to tend up to 
£200 million each. 

The total borrowing facility 
was settled at £2J3 billion, 
forcing the arrangers to scale 


back sharply the amount each 
bank was asked to lend. 

It is understood feat fee 
three leaders on the facility 
have each made £150 million 
available, while the other 16 
banks have each lent just 
over £128 million. 

News of the scale of demand 
to lend to Granada will come 
as a huge boost to the compa- 
ny's chief executive, Gerry 
Robinson, and will feel specu- 
lation that he can comfort- 
ably borrow more without 
overstretching the company 
— something which had been 
a cause of concern to several 
City analysts. 

Describing the deal as 
“heavily oversubscribed”, the 
three banks said the way in 
which fee facility had been 
arranged was “highly suc- 
cessful”. 

They added: “The banking 
community has indicated a 


heavy measure of support for 
Granada." 

Money market insiders said 
Granada was a well-known 
borrower on London's money 
markets, wife its cash-genera- 
tive businesses enabling it to 
borrow funds at highly com- 
petitive rates. 

News that the facility had 
been completed sent Granada 
shares up 3p to 633p. Forte 
shares closed down »/*p at 
325'Ap. 

Meanwhile, Granada 
received an extra boost with 
news feat the Takeover Panel 
had rejected a complaint 
against it by Forte. 

Forte had said Granada's 
claim that it could add 
£100 million to Forte's profits 
contravened takeover rules. 
But the panel said Granada's 
statement was “properly pre- 
pared and adequately and 
fairly presented". 


Court slaps injunction on 
sheikh’s illegal ‘banks’ 


Dan Atkinson 

T HE High Court has im- 
posed an injunction on 
four illegal, self-styled 
banks which are believed to 
be controlled by an Egyptian 
"sheikh". Anyone ap- 
proached by any of these 
organisations should act with 
“extreme caution", the Bank 
of England warned. 

Named in fee injunction 
are Saudi Azerbaijan Com- 
mercial Investment Bank, 
Saudi Kazakhstan Bank, SKB 
Bank and Native Indian 
Bank. The controller of these 
companies is prohibited from 
using these or any other 
names “which [indicate] or 
might reasonably be under- 


stood to indicate that that cor- 
poration, institution or body 
is a bank". 

None of these organisations 
holds a licence from the Bank 
of England or the banking 
regulator erf any other Euro- 
pean Union country. Al- 
though nothing has yet been 
proved against these "banks”, 
fee use of such names is often 
a feature of advance-fee 
frauds. 

These involve cash- 
strapped businessmen being 
conned into paying up-front 
non-returnable fees in return 
for introductions to suppos- 
edly wealthy foreign 
investors. 

The investors do not exist 
and fee fraudsters disappear 
with the money. 


All four names are thought 
to be a front for a man living 
in Harringay, London N17, 
and known variously as 
Sheikh Aly Bin Mohamed El- 
Naidany, Ali Bin Mohamed 
El-Naidani or Aly M Aly. He 
is believed to be an Egyptian 
national. 

Those whom fee "banks" 
sought to involve in transac- 
tions include would-be inves- 
tors from the former Soviet 
Union. 

Mr El-Naidany/El-Naldani/ 
Aiy came to the attention of 
the Bank earlier this year, 
after bona-fide banks tele- 
phoned to check fee creden- 
tials of his “banks". 1 

Police have been informed I 
and are thought to be investi- , 
gating. 


beyond reach 



Edited by 
Alex Bmmrner^ 

T HE great economic de- 
bate. as Britain retreats 
into the holiday season, 
is what kind of recovery there 
will be next year. The general 
consensus is that fee UK 
economy will slow next year 
with fee OECD forecasting 2.4 
per cent against the Chancel- 
lor's upbeat 3 per cent in the 
budget Indeed, inside fee 
Treasury there is some dis- 
tinct wariness about fee Red 
Book projection. 

The mountain fee n«tinm 
has to climb is partly evident 
in the data from the third 
quarter national accounts. 
These show GDP growth of 0.4 
per cent in the period, or 2.1 
per cent up on a year earlier. 

Within fee figures, fee key 
factors are the 0.6 per cent 
rise in consumer spending, 
which wife disposable in- 
come fallin g appears to be fi- 
nanced from saving — this 
may not be sustainable over a 
longer period given job and 
other insecurities. Also on 
the negative side Is the build- 
up in stock levels in the third 
quarter, which is certain. to 
inhibit growth . . 

However, before anyone de- 
scends into a pit of gloom it is 
worth considering some of 
fee upside. The Chancellor 
Kenneth Clarke and Bank of 
England Governor Eddie 
George already have pro- 
duced one cut in base rates to 
6.5 per cent since when Ger- 
many, fee US and now France 
have joined in fee effort to 
head off global slowdown. 

The succession of mortgage 
rate reductions in Britain in 
September has created some 
of fee best conditions fbr buy- 
ing a home in living memory 
and will next year put funds 
back into the pockets of exist- 
ing homeowners. Already 
there are signs that the hous- 
ing market is starting to 
mend wife a Barclays survey 
showing that 80 per cent of 
owner-occupiers believe feat 
property values will stabilise 
or increase in 1996. 

Finally, Mr Clarke's much 
derided tax cuts will start to 
shine through from the 
spring. None erf this is likely 
to be enough to reach fee 
magic 3 per cent figure, on 
which much public borrow- 
ing calculus rests, but it 
should keep growth rolling at 
a comfortable enough level to 
keep the jobless rate down. 


BT balm 

O FTEL has gone a long 
way towards calming 
British Telecom's anxi- 
eties about the inclusion of a 
broadbrush clause in its 
licence outlawing anti-com- 
petitive behaviour. But it has 
not gone far enough. 

BTs fundamental concern 
is feat under the present pro- 
posal it has no way of know- 
ing whether something it is 
doing — or is about to do — 


will be branded as anticom- 
petitive by the regulator. 

It says that what Oftel is 
proposing is fee sa me - as 
removing fee speed limit on 
roadsrand than leaving it up 
to a policeman to decide if 
you are speeding. 

Oftel argues that the clause 
it wants .to. insert in BTs 
Hrorwp js no more onerous 
that the one already In 
AT&T’s UK telecom licence, 
and that it has had no com- 
plaints from the US telecom 
giant. BT says it could not see 
AT&T accepting such a clause 
in its US licence. BT Is, per- 
force, fee dominant player in 
the UK and AT&T is a poten- 
tial challenger. 

Both BT and Oftel have fee 
same long term go al: a n un- 
regulated; competitive mar- 
ket The real problem is how 
to get there without inflicting 
unfair damage on the domi- 
nant player in the process. 

What is needed Is more 
understanding of both side's 
position and more give and 
take in reaching a solution. A 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission reference would 
i be an admission of failure. 


German defence 

■ ■■■HERE is a certain irony 

I about Bundesbank coun- 

I cil member Hans-JOrgen 
Krupp’s reported espousal of 
fee idea of a second exchange 
rate mechanism to form fee 
link between those signing up 
fbr membership of fee single 
currency and the rest of the 
European Union. 

Mr Krupp argues, in an in- 
terview with a German busi- 
ness magazine, that fee “out- 
siders" could fair prey to the 
currency speculators and 
should receive some protec- 
tion. These speculators will, 
no doubt, be hoping the 
Bundesbank's contribution to 
the mutual defence league 
will be of a similar nature to 
feat shown in the summers of 
1992 and 1993 when the Ger- 
man central bank was hardly 
at the head of the queue in the 
rush to man the barricades. 

Indeed, there will be those 
who would argue that the 
Bundesbank is more con- 
cerned, in the short tom, 
-about fee credibility of fee 
fledgling currency in a turbu- 
lent market place and. in the 
longer term, about the impact 
of competitive devaluations 
on German industry. It would 
not be the first time the 
Bundesbank has talked its 
own book. 


Forte’s price 

D ETAILS of the under- 
writing arrangements 
put in place by Granada 
for its £3.3 billion a ssaul t on 
Forte are of more than pass- 
ing interest to fee connois- 
seur. As originally struc- 
tured, fee syndicate of three 
lead banks ■— ABN Amro, 
BZW and Chemical, along 
with 16 sub-underwriters — 
put together a £3.8 billion 
credit line. Since Granada 
only needed £2.5 billion, fee 
rest will be found from its 
own resources. Gerry Robin- 
son and his advisers have 
substantial headroom sfrnuhf 
they wish to come back with 
a bid closer to fee £4 billion 
which even Forte may con- 
cede is a good price. 


EC inquiry delays platinum 
producers’ merger plan 


British Steel to challenge EU aid 
as Irish deal threatens UK plant 


Lloyd’s and loss-hit Names 
score one-all in litigation 


Julie Wolf In Brussels 
and Dan Atkinson 

P LANS to create the 
world's second-largest 
platinum producer have been 
delayed by a European Com- 
mission investigation, an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Brussels has until May 6 to 
report on the deal, under 
which the trading group Lon- 
rbo and South Africa's Gen- 
cor are to fuse ownership of 
Impala Platinum Holdings. 

Should the merger go 
ahead, the joint company will 
produce perhaps one-flfth of 
the world's platinum, turning 
out 2 2 billion ounces a year. 
Lonrho said yesterday the in- 
quiry “is not regarded as a 
major problem". 

impala is already a joint 
Lonrho-Gencor operation, 
with the merger relating 
solely to the ownership struc- 
ture. The Brussels move 


moang feat the routine one- 
month review carried out by 
the ElTs competition authori- 
ties raised enough monopoly 
questions to warrant opening 
a second-stage inquiry, which 
could take up to four months. 

The commission said its de- 
cision reflected “concerns 
that the merged company 
may have an adverse effect on 
competition in fee platinum 
group metals market". Ac- 
cording to commission 
sources, Brussels is worried 
that the merger will restrict 
price competition in the 
market 

The deal was recently ap- 
proved by shareholders of the 
two companies, despite strong 
opposition from former Lon- 
rho chief Tiny Rowland. It 
provides for the two compa- 
nies to combine their plati- 
num operations under the 
umb rella of Impala Platinum 
Holdings (Impiats), a South 

African company. 


TOURIST HATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.01 
Austria 15.00 
Belgium 44 00 
Canada 2-04 
Cyprus 0 6925 
Denmark 8.38 
Finland 6.74 


France 7.35 
Germany 2L16 
Greece 363.00 
Hong Kong 11.70 
India 53.78 
Ireland o.es 
Israel 4.83 


Italy 2.400 
Malta 0.5375 
Netherlands 2.42 
New Zealand z.3i 
Norway 9-55 „ 
Portugal 226.M 
Saudi Arabia 5 75 


Singapore 2 13 
South Africa 5.46 
Spain iflf.75 
Sweden 10.11 
Switzerland 177 
Turtey 64.437 
USA 1.5050 


Supplied Ov NatWest flan* iexetudlng ImUm rupee and IsrPM nekei, 


Mark Milner and 
Stephen Bates in Brussels 

B RITISH Steel said yes- 
terday that the future of 
its Shelton works, which 
employs 500 people. Is 
under review following the 
Government '5 decision not 
to veto Irish state aid to a 
rival plant. 

The UK steel company 
also plans a European Court 
challenge to the decision of 
the European Union's indus- 
try ministers — including 
Britain's Tim Eggar — to ap- 
prove aid worth £38 million 
to Irish SteeL 

A British Steel spokes- 
man said yesterday that the 
company's chairman and 
chief executive, Brian Mof- 
fat. had warned the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Indus- 
try, ahead of the decision in 
Brussels, that granting the 
Irish Steel aid package | 
could lead to the closure of j 
Shelton, near Stoke on j 
Trent. “Management will 1 
obviously be working out ! 
the implications [of the aid] j 
over the coming weeks.” 
Last month. Britain 1 
blocked aid to Irish Steel, 1 
which has run up losses of ! 


£144 million over the past 
two decades, but Mr Eggar 
withdrew his opposition 
after the terms were 
changed. The DTI insists 
feat the new terms are 
tougher because they im- 
pose tighter production 
Limits on the Irish Steel 
plant for a longer period, 
even though the new deal 
increases the amount of aid 
by about £10 million. 

Approval of the aid pack- 
age clears the way for the 
completion of the sale of 
Irish Steel, which employs 
some 300 people, to the In- 
dian group Is pat. 

British Steel’s challenge 
to the Irish deal came as 
UNICE, the European em- 
ployers' federation, issued 
a report criticising the use 
of state aid in propping up 
unprofitable companies 
and giving them an unfair 
advantage. 

Dirk Hudig. of ICX, chair- 
man of the federation's 
working party on the issue, 
claimed that, with the 
single market, member 
states will have to get used 
to seeing some industries in 
their own countries wither 
because companies else- 
where were better. 


Pauline Spr i n g e !! 

L LOYD'S of London and 
some of its loss-stricken 
Names both hailed legal vic- 
tories yesterday after two sep- 
arate court rulings. 

Cash-strapped Lloyd's cele- 
brated winning fee “pay now, 
sue later" case in fee Appeal 
Court and said it meant that 
thousands of recalcitrant 
Names would have to pay mil- 
lions of pounds in losses. 

But some 760 members of 
the Feltrim Names Associa- 
tion, who are claiming 
£30 million damages for their 
losses, were told by the High 
Court feat they had been 
dealt wife negligently by 22 
members' agents. 

The Feltrim case was 
brought by Names who lost 
money after investing in Syn- 
dicates 540 and 542 in 1990. 
The amount of damages has 
yet to be decided. 

The “pay now, sue later" 
case was between agent Mar- 
chant & Eliot and Dr Andrew 
Higgins, a Name who owes 
Lloyd’s £6,000. 

The ruling means that 
Names who face cash calls 
relating to syndicates which 
are not embroiled in the mass 


of Lloyd's litigation must pay 
up. Some Names had argued 
they could not be forced to 
pay. because these syndicates 
might become caught up in 
fee litigation at a later date. 

The ruling could lead to a 
much-needed injection of 
cash into Lloyd's coffers. Hav- 
ing notched up £11 billion of 
losses, the market is strug- 
gling to survive and is trying 
to piece together a £2.8 billion 
rescue package. But the 
Names are insisting they 
must be offered a further 
£1 billion and Lloyd's is try- 
ing to squeeze extra contribu- 
tions from brokers, agents 
and auditors. 

The case was originally de- 
cided in Lloyd's favour in the. 
High Court In October, but 
the ruling was contested by 
the Association of Non-North 
American Names. 

Catherine Mackenzie 
Smith, chairman of the 
association, said: “Lloyd's 
desperate cash position is 
causing them to advance ever 
more unreasonable attacks on 
Names. Many other Names 
face writs from Lloyd’s and 
these will be vigorously de- 
fended.” She said the case 
would probably be referral to 
the House of Lords. 


French poised 
to offer £75m 
for water firm 


Simon Baavls 
Industrial Edftor 


T HE French assault on Brit- 
ain's private water indus- 
try continued apace yester- 
day as two of France’s biggest 
companies. Gen&rale des 
Eaux and Bouygues, joined 
forces to announce plans for a 
£75 million bid for Mid Kent 
Holdings. 

The companies, working 
through their subsidiaries 
General Utilities and Saur 
Water Services, said they 
were interested in bidding for 
the group, but were not 
tabling a formal takeover be- 
cause industry rules required 
all bids to be referred to the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. - 
They said, however, the 
offer would have been pitched 
at 440p a share. The groups 
insisted that their bid would 
mean a restructuring of water 
management in Kent. 

Mid Kent whose shares 
jumped from 77p to a record 
high of 430p on me announce- 
ment, immediately rejected 
the overtures as “unsolicited, 
and unwelcome". 


| News in brief 

Power review 
appointments 

Professor Stephen Littlechild. 
fee electricity watchdog, yes- 
terday appointed Sir w illiam 
Barlow, president of the 
Royal Academy of Engineer- 
ing and a former' BICC chair- 
man, John Sadler, chairman 
of Pearl Group, and Sir Peter 
Walters, chairman of Blue 
Circle In du stries and Smiih- 
Kline Beecham, to advise him 
on a review of National Grid 
price caps. 

Amtico £49m buy-out 

Chemicals group Courtaulds 
has sold, its Amtico .-v iny l 
floorcovering business, to 
management. Courtaulds .will 
get £49 million immediately, 
with a possible deferred pay- 
ment cf £3.8 million. ; 

Nutricia price diet 

Food make r Nutricia must 
cap prices of same of its 
specialist foods after acquir- 
ing a 90 per cent share of the 
market- through its merger 
wife Scientific .Hospital. Sup- 
plies. 'The Department of 
Trade and Industry yesterday 
set a limit on price rises of 
2 per cant' below iwflp ti fm for 
Dutch-based Nutricla's glu- 
ten-free, tow-protein products. • 
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BT resists plan 
to widen powers 
of watchdog 
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Hidiofaa Bannister 

technology Editor 


B jpnSH Telecom is 

Heading for a Monop- 
olies and Mergers 
Commission show- 

Sto St? 5 s * 1 0Ver PJ^POs- 

f" » give the industry resu- 
^^ wjde-ranging powers to 

ctafrSHF 11 * strongly criti- 
Oftels proposal yester- 

5^ f0 . r , a new Licence condi- 
r?° the regulator the 

EJ3T *® ' b ^ >ck My BT activ- 
ity which he regards as anti- 

11 accused Don 
Cniickshank, Oftel's director 

ESjlS^Js^i 0 bccome 

^ Cniickshank said that 
the condition was essential to 
allow the UK telecomm unica- 
pons industry to maintain its 
lead. After a number of revi- 
sions, mere could now be lit- 
he saiii rt a * lout wor ding. 

BT said it was opposed to 
tne sweeping new powers 
over its business which the 
licence condition, as cur- 
rently worded, would give the 
regulator. 

If the two sides are still at 
loggerheads after further de- 
bate, and the publication of a 
more definitive consultative 
document early next year, Mr 
Cruickshank will have to 


refer the matter to the Monop- 
olies Commission. 

Industry sources believe 
that BT will be prepared to 
risk the uncertainty of an 
MMC inquiry into what it be- 
lieves is a substantial shift in 
the way it is regulated. The 
group admits that it gained 
useflil experience during the 
recent MMC probe into num- 
ber portability, though in that 
case the Commission came 
down on the side of the regu- 
lator. BT also regrets that it 
did not provoke an MMC in- 
quiry into the then regula- 
tor's decision in 1992 to force 
the group to reduce the bulk 
of its prices in real terms. 

Mr Cruickshank said he 
wanted to encourage more de- 
bate about his proposals be- 
fore entering the formal con- 
sultative process which leads 
to a change in BT*s licence. 
He is also putting forward a 
number of other measures, in- 
cluding the publication of the 
reasons behind Oftel 
decisions. 

He wants to change the role 
of Oftel from that of an inter- 
ventionist regulator dealing 
with detail to that of a fair 
trading authority for the UK 
telecom industry. This would 
lead to a steady move towards 
lifting regulation of a host of 
BT activities. 

John Butler, BTs director 
of regulatory affairs, wel- 
comed Oftel's plan to publish 


its reasoning — a move which 
makes the authority's dec! 
sions more open to challenge 
through judicii review — 
and its plan for a compliance 
system similar to that on' 
nounced by BT 
Wednesday. 

But Mr Butler criticised the 
concept of non-binding guide- 
lines, the interpretation of 
which would depend upon the 
regulator of the day. 

The group could spend tens 
of millions of pounds getting 
a product ready for launch 
and only then be told it could 
not do it, he said. He said that 
under the proposals BT would 
be required to give details to 
its rivals of new products 
months or even years before 
it launched them. 

Alan Whitfield, the head of 
BT’s legal department, 
rejected Mr Cruickshank's ar- 
gument that the regulator had 
no power to fine the group. 
“Being told to stop doing 
something that is profitable is 
the same as being fined," he 
said. 

BT, under its new chief ex- 
ecutive Peter Bonfield, has to 
decide during the first half of 
next year how far jt is pre- 
pared to go along with a 
series of recent Oftel propos- 
als. A tough line could spark 
Mr Cruickshank into asking 
for a wide-ranging Monopo- 
lies Commission investiga- 
tion of BT. 



Flak flying . . . decision delay has brought Manchester’s proposed second runway under renewed attack from environmentalists photograph; don mcphee 



reopen runway inquiry 


US telecoms revolution 
awaits Murdoch’s ‘friends’ 


HCartyn Halsall 


A row fanned by Newt Gingrich may 
stall an historic American bill f reports 
MARTIN WALKER in Washington 


AS 

# lmi 


NEW hill to overhaul 
the US law on telecom- 
i unica tio ns for the first 
time in 60 years still feces one 
final hurdle — the close 
relationship between media 
tycoon Rupert Murdoch and 
the powerful Republican 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, 

A crucial clause of the bill, 
finally agreed in a compro- 
mise between Republicans, 
Democrats and the- White 
House, blocks an earlier 
Republican demand to allow 
powerful owners of news- 
paper, broadcasting and. cable 
interests, like Mr Murdoch, to 
increase their holdings and 
build effective monopolies in 
individual cities and markets. 

Vice-President A1 Gore said 
the compromise reached on 
Wednesday "prevents undue 
concentration [of media 
ownership] while providing 
additional flexibility”. The 
administration had threat- 
ened that President Clinton 
would veto the bill if It did not 
contain tough safeguards 
ag ains t such a concentration, 
of ownership. 

As a result, the bill imposes 
a 35 per cent cap on the share 
of American households one 
broadcasting company can 
reach. The lobbying efforts of 
Mr Murdoch were beaten 
back as the committee agreed 
to allow the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to 
close a loophole in the way it 


accounts for ownership. Mur- 
doch and others bad tried to 
exploit this in order to ex- 
pand their reach beyond the 
12 stations they are allowed to 
own at present 

A White House official, 
speaking to the Associated 
Press but refusing to be 
named, confirmed that one of 
the provisions piiminateri by 
the bill .would have favoured 
Mr Murdoch's FOx network. 

But ah aide to House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich said 
the Speaker did not necessar- 
ily support the deal and m ig h t 
seek "to reopen certain provi- 
sions' 1 , without saying which 
ones. Speaker Gingrich has 
been a critic of attempts to 
censor the Internet and the 
bill now allows fines of 
$100,000 (£87,000) and up to two 
years in prison for making 


indecent" material available 
to minors on the network. 


Mi 


R GINGRICH, whose 
best-selling book. To 
Renew America, was 
published by Mr Murdoch’s 
HarperC o llins , has already 
faced criticism for his close- 
ness to Murdoch, and 
returned the $4^ million he 
was offered as an advance for 
the title. Publishing circle 
rumours suggest that Mr 
Gingrich has earned about 
$L5 million in book royalties. 

Already feeing one court 
bearing on breach of election 


finance rules, and an indepen- 
dent counsel probing his fi- 
nancial dealings for the 
House Ethics Committee, the 
controversial Speaker would 
provoke an outcry if he now 
tried to restore the rule bene- 
fiting Rupert Murdoch. 

The House and Senate 
passed similar bills - in the 
summer. Final approval of the 
conference agreement, which 
reconciles the two bills, was 
stalled for days as Democrats 
and Republicans argued over 
what became known as 
"Rupert's rule", the number of 
radio and television stations 
one company may own. 

Mr Murdoch, whose News 
Corporation owns 12 Fax tele- 
vision stations and has finan- 
cial interests in 17 others, was 
among the network owners 
pushing hardest for the 
changes and won support 
from many Republicans. 

The legislation represents 
the most sweeping changes to 
US telecommunications laws 
since 1934, promising to 
change the way all Americans 
use their telephones, televi- 
sion sets and computers. For 
' companies regulated by those 
laws, the changes involve 
billions of dollars. Regional 
Bell telephone companies, for 
example, would be allowed to 
compete for business against 
AT&T, MCI and Sprint for 
longdistance traffic. 

Supporters of the bin say 
unshackling the $500 billion 
telecommunications industry 
would lead to a swathe of new 
services. It would also set off 
a wave of mergers as compa- 
nies seek quick entry into 
newly opened markets. 


i NVTRONMENTAL cam- 
paigners opposing a 
I £170 million plan to de- 
velop a second runway at 
Manchester Airport yester- 
day called on John Gammer, 
the environment secretary, to 
reopen the 101-day public in- 
quiry to hear fresh evidence 
on "green” issues. 

Their call comes as the Co- 
alition Against Runway 2 


steps up its lobbying cam- 
paign to introduce a range of 
environmental issues into 
what has been primarily an 
economic debate. 

The mammoth public in- 
quiry dosed in March amid 
expectations that a result 
would be announced before 
Christmas. A decision, agreed 
by the environment and 
transport secretaries, now 
looks more likely next 
autumn. 

The airport and local MPs 


have expressed disquiet over 
the decision's delay, although 
government sources stress a 
firm date was never stated. 
The confusion has been wel- 
comed by the runway’s oppo- 
nents. seeking to press home 
their case through strategic 
political lobbying. 

Lance Crookes, a Coalition 
Against Runway 2 spokes- 
man, said the latest report 
from the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change 
“proved that global warming 


has started". He said aircraft 
emissions account for up to 30 
per cent of greenhouse gases 
and “expanding Manchester 
Airport means contributing 
even more to the chaos we're 
storing up for the future". 

The appeal to Mr Gummer, 
which his department was 
still awaiting yesterday, 
claims more evidence on air 
pollution and global warming 
is required. 

David Teale. the airport’s 
director erf corporate affairs. 


said R2 enjoyed all-party sup- 
port from more than 100 MPs, 
the business community and 
the trade unions. The envi- 
ronmental groups should 
have presented their case dur- 
ing the inquiry, he said. 

The airport claims that the 
R2 development would create 
50,000 new jobs by 2005; a fig- 
ure disputed by opponents. 
The airport's development is 
being promoted as the main- 
stay of economic development 
across the North-west region. 


McDonnell 

shares crash 


Ian King 


EU over-regulation stifling research, insist firms 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


UROPE’S employers 
called yesterday for a 
txation of EU regula- 
i s brought in to Increase 
npetition between 
i panics. 

NICE, the confederation 
employers’ organisa- 
is, claimed that over- 
elation from Brussels 
; stifling or seriously ae- 

mg joint research and 

er projects in industry, 
hey denied that such a 


move would make it easier 
to create price-fixing car- 
tels or discriminate against 
consumers. 

Jacques Shraven. a 
senior Shell executive, 
said; '‘The current proce- 
dures are not an efficient 
way of applying resources. 
There is too much bureau- 
cracy and paperwork.” 

At present significant 
joint ventures need ap- 
proval from the European 
Commission.. But, TTNICE 
claimed, that can take up to 
two years — by which time 


the projects are sometimes 
abandoned. 

. It said; “In a world where 
it is vital for companies to 
react to technological de- 
velopments and market 
changes immediately ... it 
is an unacceptable handi- 
cap for European business 
if it has to wait such a long 
period.” 

The report called fbr the 
threshold at which ap- 
proval Is required to be 
raised from its present 
level of a 5 per cent share of 
the European market. 


Allegations of ministerial corruption send 
India’s privatisation programme haywire 


Suxaime Gddenborg 

Hi New Delhi 


y that has the 
ty of phones in 
for every 100 
ah newspapers 

every day ex- 
asperation and 
who have been 
for a telephone 
whose phones 
r. 

v, the govem- 
ip fiie telecom 
to firms in the 
s project of its 
cassation pro- 
i £26.6 billion 
boost the aver- 
talephones per 
the end of the 
rare Invited for 
tsic services in 
wo for cellular. 

West and the 
tu Telstra, in 
with Indian, 
.ted the first 


stages of tendering. The cel- 
lular licences were awarded 
earlier this month- 

Now, however, the private 
sation process is mired in a 
scandal that threatens the en- 
tire process. 

The rightwing Hindu na- 
tionalist Bharatiya Janata 
party, which wants to scrap 
telecom privatisation, and the 
left parties have accused the 
communications minister of 
favouring a small firm. from 
his home. state of Himach al 
Pradesh in the competition 
for basic services licences. . 

lb add to the government’s 
woes, several firms are ex- 
pected.. to pull out of the 
second round of bids, which 
opens on January i, because 
of the imposition of minim u m 
reserve pricey - ; 

: The. opposition has accused 
the min ister. . Sukb Bam, of 
belatedly imposing a cap on 
licences in the most industri- 
alised and therefore lucrative 
parts of the country. 

They say the cap, wnicn 


limits companies to three li- 
cences In these areas, was im- 
posed to bail out. Himachal 
Futuristic; which had over- 
extended itself by becoming, 
in partnership with Bezeq of 
Israel and the Thai firm Shin- 
watra International, the high- 
est bidder in nine areas. 

Industry sources complain 
that the reserve prices are in- 
flated and not consistent with 
the government's financial 
analysis. In H i mach a l Pra- 
desh, for instance, the reserve 
price is 14,445 per cent higher, 
at 800 million rupees 
(£14.85 million), than the only 
bid received during the first 
round. 

Licences for B-category 
areas have been priced above 
supposedly more profitable A* 
category areas. 

In the meantime, the Su- 
preme Court has put a stay on 
the award of new telecom li- 
cences until January 9 when 
judges will decide on 
petitions challenging the en- 
tire privatisation programme. 


NE OF 1994’s great 
stock market disasters 
yesterday returned to 
haunt the City when McDon- 
nell Information Systems, the 
crisis-hit computer group, 
said it expected only to break 
even this year. 

Shares of MDIS, which 
were priced at 260p when the 
company came to market in 
March last year, crashed 
24Kp to 36V&p on the news. In- 
vestors who backed the stock 
at issue have lost nearly 86 
per cent of their money. 

In a trading statement, 
MDIS Bald restructuring costs 
and property write-downs 
meant it would be taking a 
one-off hit of around £20 mil- 
lion. and would not be in a 
iition to pay a final divi- 
’ for the year. . 

The profits warning is the 
fourth issued by MDIS in its 
short life as a quoted com- 
pany. It completes a miser- 
able year for the group and its 
employees, 170 of whom have 
lost their jobs. One high-pro- 


file departure was that of 
Jerry Causley, the “vision- 
ary" marketing man who was 
the group’s chief executive at 
flotation, and who resigned in 
August with a reported pay- 
off of around £300,000. 

Ha was replaced last month 
by John Klein, a respected 
veteran of the American com- 
puter Industry, who worked 
for IBM for over 25 years. 

In yesterday’s statement, 
Mr Klein insisted that MDIS 
had seen increasing revenue 
from its core home markets 
since the start of the year, and 
said trading revenues this 
month had been encouraging. 

He added: “We are making 
progress in the implementa- 
tion of the re-focusing strat- 
egy. While these measures 
will lead to a substantial level 
of write-offs in 1995. 1 am con- 
fident this puts the business 
on the path to recovery." 

City analysts took a less op- 
timistic view, and said they 
saw no short-term Improve- 
ment in the company's for- 
tunes. Ross Jobber of UBS 
said the problems were "fun- 
damental” and “ongoing”. 


Consumers use savings 
to keep up standards 


Sarah Ryle 


ONSUMERS have 
eaten into their sav- 
ings daring the sum- 
mer to combat the falling 
living standards that have 
made the Government un- 
popular, official figures 
suggested yesterday. 

Despite a boost to con- 
sumer spending of 0.6 per 
cent in the third quarter of 
1995, real disposable in- 
come fell by 0.2 per cent in 
the same period. 

The shortfall was met 
from individuals’ savings. 
The Central Statistical 
Office said that the savings 
ratio dropped to 8.6 per 
cent daring the summer 
months from 9.3 per cent. 

City analysts said that 
the ratio was unlikely to 
stay so low in 1996, espe- 
cially after income tax cuts 
in the Budget and rebates 
from the regional electric- 
ity companies due with con- 
sumers' first bills. 

Despite these expecta- 
tions and the relatively 


buoyant consumer spend- 
ing figures, analysts 
remained confident that 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will cut interest 
rates in the new year — 
partly because of yester- 
day’s subdued GDP data. 

National output growth 
was 2.1 per cent higher in 
the third quarter of this 
year than at the same point 
1111904. 

There were also hopes 
that any rise in consumer 
saving or spending would 
not be strong enough to af- 
fect future balance of pay- 
ments out-turns. 

Simon Briscoe, UK econo- 
mist at Japanese bank Nik- 
ko, said: “Z don't think con- 
sumer demand will he so 
strong as to have an ad- 
verse impact on the trade 
deficit. But it won’t be so 
weak that we will necessar- 
ily see any improvement in 
the trade account”. 

Separate data from the 
CSO yesterday showed that 
although Britain's current 
account dropped deeper 
into the red, the overall def- , 


left in the balance of pay- 
ments is not as bad as was 
previously estimated. 

Revisions to the deficits 
estimated for the first and 
second quarters of 1995 
meant that the £1.3 billion 
shortfall in the third quar- 
ter took the cumulative gap 
to £3.4 billion. 

The latest figures fuelled 
hopes that the Chancellor’s 
Budget prediction of a defi- 
cit of £6.5 billion this year 
was too gloomy. 

Statisticians revised the 
deficit for the second quar- 
ter from £2.4 billion to 
£12 billion and the deficit 
for the first quarter from 
£1.3 billion to £0.9 billion. 
They said the significant 
difference was due to the 
late receipt of responses to 
inquiries, to investment in- 
come moving do wnwa r d s 
and to service income, from 
areas like computer ser- 
vices, moving upwards. 

Visible trade moved 
£3.4 billion Into the red in 
the t hi rd quarter. But In- 
visible trade produced a 
£2 billion surplus. 


Reason to hope good times are in store 


Outlook ’96/ Retailers’ prospects are 
Improving but some big names must opt 
for radical boardroom reform or risk 
a takeover. Roger Cowe reports 


Sales continue to grow 


Indices of retail sales volumes 
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C HRISTMAS comes but 
once a year, which is 
bad enough for the 
shopkeepers. Worse still, it 
comes later every year, espe- 
cially when Christmas Day is 
on a Monday, allowing us to 
do our last-minute shopping 
this weekend. 

But there is some hope 
among retailers that this year 
will see an easing of the aus- 
terity of recent times, as shop- 
pers feel a relaxation of the 
high debts and tax increases 
which have led to years of 
cautious spending. It is still 
too early fbr reliable figures, 
but sales are expected to be 
reasonably buoyant. 

It is important to get the 
retail picture in perspective, 
however. While many compa- 
nies have suffered in the 
early 1990s, their troubles 
have largely been self-in- 
flicted, mainly because of 
ridiculous expansion in the 
1980s. Sales in most sectors 
have continued to grow — 
even in the do-it-yourself 
business, which has been one 
of the most troubled. 

S EARS is one of the large 
stores groups struggling 
to reshape themselves, 
and it could well face take- 
over if it does not succeed 
soon. As with so many con- 
glomerates, just as one hit 
comes right, another 
disappoints. 

Kingfisher is a stores group 
which still makes hefty prof- 
its but whose recent record is 
inglorious. WH Smith also 
probably has a limited period 
to get its house in order if it is 
to avoid a takeover bid. 

Elsewhere, the stores sector 
is -populated either with 1980s 
casualties in varying stages of 


recovery — Next Burton, 
Storehouse, Signet and 
Dixons — or with the bullet- 
proof Boots, Marks & Spencer 
and Argos, whose main prob- 
lem is knowing what to do 
with the cash they generate 
from their supremely success- 
ful high street businesses- 

All face some threat from 
out-of-town shopping, but the 
threat is probably greatest for 
department store groups such 
as House of Fraser. 

All would like higher con- 
sumer spending, but all still 
have opportunities to im- 
prove their businesses 
through technology and logis- 
tics — catting purchase com- 
mitments and back-up stocks 
so that less time, space and 
money is devoted to non- sell- 
ing activities, while more of 
what is bought is sold, and at 
the intended price rather 
than at ruinous mark-downs 
in sales. 

Those which are not Boots 
or Marks & Spencer also face 
the struggle to emulate not 
only these two but also the 
leading supermarket chains 
in creating their own brands 
which customers value, 
rather than merely managing 
the sale of other people's 
brands. 

'Hie' supermarkets, led by 
Sainsbury, have achieved this 
ideal state, to the extent that 
they are now introducing 
their own sub-brands — such 
as Salnsbury’s Novon deter- 
gents — which raise serious 
questions about the potential 
for the classic consumer 
goods companies whose 
brands we have been used to 
buying, at much higher 
prices, by default 

Despite its success in this 
field, and more broadly in 


having a superb corporate 
brand name, Sainsbury Is in 
trouble. Trouble is relative: 
the company will still make 
around £800 million profit 
this year and it is much more 
diversified than any of its 
rivals. 

But it has consistently lost 
out over the past year in its 
core supermarket business, 
and top management does not 
appear to know, or be able to 
agree, how to respond. 

The bets are that this will 
result in another ratchet up 
in the competitive spiral next 
spring, perhaps with the 
launch of a lookalike loyalty 
card, and wtth further ex- 
changes in the long-running 
price war. 

T HE feeling is also, how- 
ever, that Sainsbury 
needs to do much more, 
perhaps in the shape of new 
top management if it is really 
to regain the Initiative. Tesco 
and Asda, meanwhile, rule 
the roost and - are at each 
other's throat while Safeway 
continues to Improve. 

The wild card in the super- 
market sector is Somerfield. 
The former Gateway com- 
pany is still formally on track 
for an eventual flotation, but 
it is difficult to believe that it 
can limp all the way down 
that route, saddled with a her- 
itage of debt, low-quality 
stores and under-investment 
The prospects for shoppers 
seem bright, however, 
whether on price or service — 
which all retailers claim is 
now top of their agenda. 
Remember that as you and 
your bank account sag under 
the weight erf shopping m 
queue for the checkout this 
weekend. 
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SOCCER: THE IRISH SUCCESSION 


McCarthy has look of the 
man who could be king 


The Guardian Friday December 22 1995 


Cynthia Bateman on the likely candidates 
to follow Charlton as Republic manager 


O F THE four famous 
names linked with 
the vacant job, it fell 
to the least well- 
known to be in Dublin yester- 
day. as Mick McCarthy hap- 
pened to drop in to do a spot 
of light Christmas shopping. 

“It’s something I do every 
year," said McCarthy, who 
was with his son. “But if Jack 
[Charlton] and I are in Dublin 
on the same day people will 
be speculating. It’s a coinci- 
dence. nothing more, and I 
don't expect to see him.” 

His visit, however, only a 
few hours after Charlton 
resigned as manager of the 
Republic of Ireland, height- 
ened speculation that the for- 
mer Republic centre-half will 
be offered the job. Charlton 


himself has gone on record as 
saying McCarthy would make 
an ideal manager for the 
Irish. But the FA of Ireland 
says that no decision will be 
made until after the New 
Year. 

McCarthy, if appointed, 
will undoubtedly find that 
many of Chariton's squad will 
have quit too. and on the 
same ground: that the tune is 
right for change. Paul 
McGrath, 36, John Aldridge, 
37. and Ray Houghton. 33, will 
surely call it a day. as may 
Tony Cascarino. 33, Andy 
Townsend, 32, and Denis 
Irwin, 30, all already on bor- 
rowed time. 

One of Charlton's problems 
was that a new generation of 
players failed to emerge to 


augment his ageing squad. 
And when the Republic did 
gain a new lease of life in 
Gary Kelly, Phil Babb and Ja- 
son McAteer. the seam be- 
tween the old and the new 
showed. 

But the problem of too few 
players will be a minor one 
for the next manager, whose 
major challenge will be to win 
the same support from the 
people as Charlton did. 

The TAl's priority is to get 
a high-profile and highly mar- 
ketable manager who is at- 
tractive to sponsors. But at 
the same time he has to be a 
man who can operate on a 
shoestring in respect of play- 
ing talent. Charlton only ever 
had a senior squad of about 30 
players yet achieved an amaz- 
ing record of only 17 defeats 
in S3 games — and is said to 
have made £4 million from 
the 1994 World Cup alone. 

Although the FA1 may be 


prepared to accept a manager 
on a part-time basis, it is 
thought to be looking for some- 
one prepared to “roll up his 
sleeves and get down to the 
work of rejuvenating the side” 
rather than a manager who 
wants to trade on his name. 

McCarthy’s father was an 
Irishman who emigrated to 
Barnsley to look for work in 
the coal-mines. As Charlton 
was hanging up his boots in 
1973. McCarthy joined Barns- 
ley as a £l4-g- week apprentice. 

He made his league debut 
in 1977. spending 10 years at 
OakweU before moving to 
Manchester City In the First 
Division, then Celtic. A short 
spell with Olympique Lyon 
was marred by injury, and he 
joined Millwall in 1989 as a 
player, taking over as the 
manager from Bruce Rioch in 
March 1992. Until a recent dip 
in form, Millwall appeared to 
be promotion contenders. 



Mick McCarthy Kenny Dalglish Joe Kinnear 


A STRAIGHT-TALKING 
Yorkshireman as close to 
the Charlton mould as the 
Irish will find, although he 
is not known to share a love 
of fishing. McCarthy, 36, 
made his debut for the 
Republic against Poland in 
1984 and won 57 caps, 18 of 
them as captain. He gave 
way to younger legs before 
US *94 but has said he 
would dearly love the job. 


BLACKBURN'S director of 
football might welcome a 
chance to leave Ewood 
Park, and the FA of Ireland 
would be flattered to get a 
personality of Dalglish’s 
stature to set the sponsors 
drooling. Dalglish's pres- 
ence in Dublin at the time 
of the FAI player awards, 
which involved Black- 
burn's Jeff Henna, fuelled 
the rumour mill. 


■l’ HBi t alking-from- the- b ip 
Irishman was once favour- 
ite for the job but is be- 
lieved to have ruffled a few 
FAI feathers; At 50 he 
would fit the bill. The rogue 
manager of Wimbledon for 
the past four years, he has a 
release clause in his con- 
tract if offered the Republic 
job. He won 26 caps for Ire- 
land and has been coach , to 
Malaysia, Dubai and India. 


Howard Kendall 


DESPITE having just- taken 
over at Sheffield United, 
Kendall would be delighted 
to be approached about the 
job, particularly if it was 
on a part-time ba sis . After 
bis unhappy experiences at 
Notts County he has 
revised bis lifestyle and be- 
come teetotal. When man- 
ager of Manchester City he 
was a serious candidate for 
the England job. 


Bradford issue 
legal threat in 
managerial chaos 


Neil Robinson and 
Cynthia Bateman 


T HE First Division mana- 
gerial merry-go-round 
spun ridiculously out of 
control yesterday when Brad- 
ford City threatened legal 
action to prevent their assis- 
tant manager Gary Megson 
joining Norwich City, a club 
he was temporarily in charge 
of la si season. 

In other moves Martin 
O'Neill, who created the va- 
cancy by walking out on Nor- 
wich last weekend, was ap- 
pointed at Leicester and 
Lennie Lawrence, who was 
sacked by Bradford City last 
month, took over at Luton. 

At the centre of much of 
yesterday's activity was Nor- 
wich’s chairman Robert 
Chase, who began the day by 
announcing that he was 
happy with the manner in 
which Leicester conducted 
O'Neill's appointment and 
ended it by receiving a fierce 
barrage from Bradford's 
chairman Geoffrey Rich- 
mond, who accused him of 
making an illegal approach 
for Megson. 

"We will take out a High 
Court injunction this morn- 
ing." said Richmond. Nor- 
wich first approached Brad- 
ford on Wednesday, seeking 
permission to speak to Meg- 
son. Richmond says that 
Chase was told this would 
only be granted if details of 
the proposed compensation 
were presented in writing. 

Although Chase subse- 
quently phoned Bradford, 
Richmond said last night that 
no details had been sent and 
accused Norwich's chairman 
of contravening Football 
League rules by speaking to 
Megson about the job. “We 
have no argument with Gary 
Megson." he said. "But we do 
have an argument with Nor- 
wich. What has been happen- 
ing In football in the past 
week has brought the whole 
game into disrepute." 

Megson said he left Brad- 
ford "with some regret, but 
Norwich made me an offer I 
could not refuse. It is a 
chance to get into manage- 
ment and I know the club 
welL" 

However, Chase, who had 
been fiercely critical of the 
way in which O'Neill had 
walked out of Cairo w Road, 
has yet to confirm Megson's 
appointment and was himself 
the subject of a demonstra- 
tion by disgruntled support- 
ers in the city last night 
And to complete the unholy 
triangle, Mike Walker, who 
last season walked out on 


Norwich for Everton and had 
been tipped to take over at 
both Leicester and Luton, bit- 
terly attacked Leicester's 
chairman Martin George, 
claiming he had been "used". 

So even by football's stan- 
dards, it was a day of unprece- 
dented drama. As if aware of 
what was to come. Leicester 
set the ball rolling by calling 
a press conference at 8.15am 
to announce O'Neill's ap- 
pointment.. Strangely, one of 
the first words he uttered was 
“loyalty" — a commodity sin- 
gularly lacking in the First 
Division this season. 

“I can understand Leicester 
fans being worried about loy- 
alty," he said. “But I have no 
intention of using Leicester 
as a stepping stone." 

"There's no way I'll be leav- 
ing at my behest.” added 
O'Neill. “If I lea it would 
only be because I have been 
doing a very bad job." 

Just to make sure, Leices- 
ter. who have had two manag- 
ers poached in the past year, 
have insisted on a clause in 
O'Neill's 2 'j - year contract 
preventing him moving to an- 
other club. “He has displayed 
loyalty in the past" said 
George. "Martin has given me 
his word he is now fully de- 
voted to Leicester City and I 
believe we have the best man 
for the Job." 

Norwich assistants Steve 
Walford and Paul Franklin 
are expected to follow O'Neill 
to Leicester. 

Meanwhile Lawrence; who 
guided Charlton Athletic into 
the old First Division in 1986 
and also took Middlesbrough 
into the Premiership in 1992, 
moved in at Kenilworth Road. 

“It is a great challenge go- 
ing to Luton and I am confi- 
dent we can move the team 
away from the bottom of the 
table," he said. 

All that was left was for 
Walker, currently running a 
skip-hire company in Nor- 
wich, to launch his attack on 
Leicester. 

•'The whole managerial 
merry-go-round is a dis- 
grace,” he said. “I am not dis- 
appointed about what hap- 
pened — I’m very annoyed. I 
have been used. It appears 
I’ve been led up the garden 
path. I spoke to Leicester 
three times and I was under 
the impression I had got the 
job. I heard the rumours 
about Martin O'Neill but it 
wasn’t until Wednesday night 
1 got a phone call. 

■‘If they wanted to appoint 
someone they felt could do a 
better job that's fair enough, 
but it's disappointing when 
you get treated like this. It 
leaves a sour taste." 


Fans on the streets 
to force Chase out 


jk | ORWICETs chairman 
|\/ Robert Chase was 
f V under attack from 
another quarter last night 
when disgruntled support- 
ers took to the streets with 
a petition demanding that 
he sell up and leave Carrow 
Road, writes Neil Robinson. 

Discontent has brewed 
since last season when the 
club were relegated from 
the Premiership- Support- 
ers accuse Chase, who 
together with his associate 
has a 51 per cent stake in 
the club, of refusing to pro- 
vide money for team im- 
provement. Their anger 
reached its peak last week- 
end when Martin O’Neill 
walked out on the club, 
citing lack of finance as the 
reason. 

Since then “Chase oat 
banners have appeared In 
gardens in the city- and 
yesterday the local paper 
devoted an entire page to 


letters from readers de- 
manding that he leave the 

*^The Independent Sup- 
porters’ Association, which 
organised last night’s 
petition, is also demanding 
that supporters boycott 
matches at Carrow Road. 

“Our message- to Chase is 
that you must go, but 
p fegfie go now before you do 
any more damage," said 
Roy Blower, chairman of 
the supporters’ association. 

Asked how the support- 
ers would react to the ap- 
pointment of Norwich's 
new manager Gary Meg. 
son. Blower said: “We wish 
him the best of luck hut 
It will not placate the 
fans. They want Chase to 
go*” 

A consortium bended bv a 
local businessman. Mike 

Cambridge, is tindorcmnd 

to have approached 
seeking to buy him out. 


City fans dig deep to cover price of strike 
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The cost of a goal 

What tha average spectator pays to see a home goal 
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The cost across the country 
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Collymore’s 
£ 400,000 
claim fails 

S TAN COLLYMORE has 
lost his claim for a 
£400.000 transfer payment. 
The 24-year-old Liverpool 
striker maintained that be- 
cause he had not requested a 
transfer when he left Notting- 
ham Forest in the summer, he 
was entitled to five per cent of 
the £8.5 million Tee. a British 
record. 

But an FA Premier League 
board was yesterday "not per- 
suaded" by Collymore's ver- 
sion of events and ruled that 
Forest were not obliged to pay 
that sum. Forest who claimed 
Collymore had engineered his 
transfer to Liverpool despite 
not making a written request 
were, however, ordered to 
pay the signing-on fee of 
£150,000 agreed when he 
moved to the City Ground 
from Southend for £2.2 mil- 
lion in June 1993. 

"We'll talk to the PFA and 
consider what to do now.” 

said Collymore's agent Paul 
Stretford. 

Mark McGhee's first pur- 
chase as manager of strug- 
gling Wolves could be Simon 
Osborn, valued at £1 million 
by Queens Park Rangers. 
McGhee, who brought the 
Everton player Vinny Sam- 
ways in on loan yesterday, is 
also trying to sign the former 
Russian captain Alexei Mik- 
hailichenko from Glasgow 

Rangers for £500.000. 

All three players are mid- 
fielders, the area which 
McGhee Identified as his 
main priority after watching 
Saturday's 1-0 (Meat by Port 
Vale in his first match. 

bin Wright the Arsenal and 
England striker alleged to 
nave described all Premier- 
ship referees as incompetent, 
is to be interviewed by FA 
officials. 

Brighton have submitted a 
planning application for a 
£16 million, 30.000 all-seater 
stadium at Toad's Hole Valley 
in Hove, two miles from the 
Golds tone Ground. 


New Lads on the box get 
ready for a third take 


Mark Redding on the Baddiel and Skinner 
series which has taken on cult status 


P OLICE in mountainous 
areas have warned of 
chaos on the roads and 
are advising motorists not to 
trove] unless it is absolutely 
necessary. 

The roads will be packed, 
they say, with a flood of New 
Men heading for the hills in 
second-hand Volvos in an at- 
tempt to escape the latest on- 
slaught from Fantasy Foot- 
ball League, which begins its 
third run on BBC 2 tonight. 

As the decade reaches its 
halfway mark, the New Lads 
are fighting back and, more 
importantly, winning, it is 
now possible for the unrecon- 
structed to watch Fantasy 
Football. Men Behaving 
Badly or Whatever Happened 
to the Likely Lads, while lis- 
tening to Oasis, flipping 

through Nick Hornby’s Fever 
Pitch and waiting for the lat- 
est copy of Loaded magazine 
to drop through the letter- 
box. Even the former Faces 
frontman Rod Stewart Is 
starting to become fashion- 
able again. 

“Top telly and top funny," 
says Loaded of the show 
whose hosts — capitalising on 
the seemingly endless ability 
of football to lend Itself to any 
interpretation — find them- 
selves occupying the unlikely 
position of spokesmen for a 
generation, no less. 

"Nick Hornby once said to 
me that all this stuff — you 
know. Fantasy Football and 
his book — la men talking 
about things that they like 
and for a while in the mid- 
Eighties they weren't allowed 
to." says David Baddiel. 

“That's been slightly blown 
up into the Idea of there being 

a counterreaction to being 
very right-on. But I’ve always 


liked football and I've always 
liked naked women and it’s 
easier to talk about that now 
than it was eight years ago." 

Having hit on a winning 
formula, rather as Liverpool 
did in the Seventies, there is 
little reason to change and 
there will not be too many 
surprises tonight. 

The format is as before, 
with Baddiel, 31, and his co- 
host Frank Skinner, 38. wel- 
coming celebrity guests into 
their “flat" to consume lager 
and chat about the people's 
game — probably much as 
they do at home where they 
share a flat in Hampstead. 

"Both of us think that the 
programme is above all a 
comedy show and not a sports 
show. It is basically a comedy 
set in the world or the football 
fan." Baddiel explains. 

The talk is broken up by 
funny film clips and the now 
legendary Phoenix from the 
Flames, which recreates 
earth-shattering moments 
from football history — such 
as Peter Shilton being outwit- 
ted by the Hand of Gal in toe 
1986 World Cup. 

Guest managers include 
Dani Behr, Melvyn Bragg, 
Freddie Starr and Prince Na- 
seem Hamed. They were cho- 
sen by Baddiel Skinner and 
their producer Andy Jacobs, 
each awarding them points 
out of 20. Rod Stewart got 60 
though he could not make toe 
show. 

Baddiel's all-time favourite 
guest i$ Basil Brush. "We al- 
ways have a puppet which 
this year is Roger de Courcey 
and Nookie Bear," he says, 
before adding thoughtfully; 
"In fact we've managed to de- 
velop that a bit because he’s 
actually a ventriloquist." 


Three months before the 
start of a series the producer 
sits down with two 
researchers and wades 
through hours of football tape 
to glean toe few choice slices 
that will be used In the pro- 
gramme. *Tm a sociological 
Des Lynaro.'snys Jacobs. 

Fantasy Football is watched 
by 2.3 million, which BBC 2 
says is a respectable figure 
for a late-night show, though 
Baddiel is annoyed by what 
he calls the myth that it is 
designed to collar pub 
leavers. 

"I think it goes out at 
totally toe wrong time for toe 
pub because most people stay 
in there until half-past eleven. 
If it wants a post-pub audi- 
ence it has to go out later, or 
alternatively before people go 
out to the pub — although I 
think people often watch it 
pissed." 

The show is recorded in 
London the night before 
transmission and in front of 
an apparently well-oiled audi- 
ence in order to ensure Its 
topicality. 

Only about 12 minutes of 
the recording gets taken out' 
mainly because the blunders 
are kept in. Most of these in- 
volve the John Motson-like 
figure of Statto who, as the 
school swot, is toe butt of the 
back-row slackers' Jokes. 

"There was one time — I 
don’t think Statto knows this 
actually — we gave him an 
exploding cigar," Baddiel 
says. 

"It was when Michael 
Grade was on and we gave 
everyone a cigar but we gave 
Statto an exploding one. 
There was a huge kind of 
bang and Statto started shout- 
ing but later we discovered 
that he hadn’t actually lit toe 
cigar he had just burnt him- 
self on the lighter." Men be- 
having not so badly is on at a 
il.io tonight 


John Duncan on the winners and losers 
in the League value-for-money stakes 


/ F THE net bulges at 
Maine Road tomorrow, 
the long-suffering sup- 
porters of Manchester 
City may let out a groan. 
The goals their team score 
are the most expensive in 
the Premier League, ac- 
cording to a Guardian 
survey. 

Taking Into account the 
price of admission — for a 
reasonable halfway-line 
seat — and the number of 
home goals scored, every 
City goal costs £26.05. 

This compares poorly 
with the value for money 
offered at Blackburn 
Rovers, whose mutti-mil- 
li on-pound side offor econo- 
my-rate goal action: seeing 
all Ewood Park's 25 goals 
this season would cost you 
only £5.40 apiece. 

Seven of those 25 came 
against the team with the 
second-best cost per goal 
quotient, No ttingham For- 
est, who as well as helping 
give Blackburn Cans such 
great value effectively cost 
their supporters only £6-32 
a goal when they appear at 
the City Ground. 

Nor is this a fluke statis- 
tic. Last year Blackburn 
and Forest were second and 
third in a table taken over 
the previous two seasons. 
Newcastle United, who 
topped the previous table, 
have slipped to fourth. 

Managers fond of saying 
that Premiership goals are 
priceless might note that in 
fact the average cost of see- 
ing one in the Premiership 
is £11.26 (1993-95: £9.62), 
which compares with a 
£6.88 average in the First 
Division. Oldham top the 
First Division value table, 
each strike costing £3.42. 


Sport in brief 


Motor Racing 

Jackie Stewart will return to 
Formula One in 1997, as toe 
figurehead for an as yet un- 
named team managed by his 
son PauL Stewart 56. who 
won three world titles and 27 
grands prix, retired from toe 
sport in 1973. 

Chess 

On a notable day for Britain's 
youngest grandmasters 
Michael Adams, aged 24. 
scored a solid 47-move draw 
against Anatoly Karpov at 
Groningen while Matthew 
Sadler, aged 21 , won the 
£3,000 Leigh Grand Prix, 
writes Leonard Barden. The 
Oxford schoolgirl Harriet 


There are regional as 
well as dub differences. 
East Midlands dubs only 
ask £5.98 in exchange for 
the rippling of nets, com- 
pared with the capital in- 
vestment for London goal- 
seekers of £12.04. 

Last year's third-from- 
bottom team Arsenal have 
surged up the goal-value 
table (£ 8 . 21 , eighth), leav- 
ing boring, boring Totten- 
ham languishing, at £18, in 
19th place. Mill wall's New 
Den (£13.09, 24th) is bottom 
of the First Division table. 

The survey was con- 
ducted by asking dubs to 
quote a price for a halfway- 
line season ticket. “Noth- 
ing too fancy," said Francis 
Hesketh, who' conducted 
the research. “Lower tier, 
but a good view. 

“Then we found out . the 
number of games that in- 
cluded and worked out how 
much it cost to get into each 
game and timesed it by how 
many home games they’ve 
had so far. Then we took 
the number of goals and di- 
vided the two to get our 
quotient*' 

Hesketh’ s interest in the 
question of value for money 
derived from a desire to hu- 
miliate fellow supporters. 
As a Tranmere follower he 
wanted to let Evertonians, 
who had just acquired his 
former, chairman Peter 
Johnson, know just bow lit- 
tle he cared. 

"I worked it out in a quiet 
moment because Tranmere 
score a lot of goals at Pren- 
ton Park and don't charge 
very much but Everton 
don’t score very much at 
Goodison and charge a for- 
tune. It just snowballed 
from there.” 


Hunt, aged 18, won the 
women's Prixette. 

Athletics 

Colin Jackson and Sonia 
O'Sullivan are to compete in 
Australia next year as part of 
their preparations for the At- 
lanta Olympics. 

They both plan to race in 
Melbourne on February 29 
and at the Australian 
National Championships in 
Sydney on March 7-10. 

Olympic Games 

The Australian media mag- 
nate Kerry Packer yesterday 
resigned from the organising 
committee for the Sydney 
Olympic Games in 2000. 

The committee said Packer 
had stepped down because of 
his overseas business com- 
mitments for 1996. 


Results 


Soccer 

POffTIKS LEAGUE, Flrct DMafam Bos- 
ton 1. Tranmofo ft Loot*) 1. Stoke 0. 

Basketball 

EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP, Ulkor 
Spor 94. umcajn Malaga 38. Qronp Bi 
PanaOwuikca 67. Uaccabi Toi Aviv 82. 
NBAs Indiana 109. Los Anyokm Laksrs 08; 
Miami ns. New Jersey 104 f«j; Orlando 
10? Minnesota 10ft BtuhtddbMa 100 . Utah 
104. Dotrcul 102 Mnwjuitos 77. Denver 
109. Golden Stain 104: Pltoanb 106. Waah. 
IntjBn 104 |oU. 

Chess 

LBOH BRAND PHtts 1. U Adams (Truro) 
rstama. 2. K Artceir (Der&yl 102.2. 3, 5 
Common 197 . 3 . phkomk 1 . H 

Hunt (Ok ford) 79.T. 2 . 5 tele (Sutton) 75 0. 
’Wot Prbo 1, J Park or (Edinburgh) S7.2 
OnONINOEN TOURNAMENT (Netti) 
Hound ft P Sv idler (Rue) O. L van Wnty 
(Nfiltil 1;Z Almosi (Hun**. P LqAo 
G Komskv tUSi 1. J Ptkoi (N«lh| 0; S Tlv La- 
tov (Rusi ft J teutiar (Fr) 2- A Karpov 
(Rub) K. M Adams (Eng) X. G Hanson (Deni 
& I Sokolov (Bos) t SteuSne*: Van Wety 
2 Kansfcy I#. Lcfco. Sokolov. Adams, tee- 
ner. Ttaokov. Karpov. Hansen 1 . Almosi. 
Pikot SvLdkir S. 

Cricket 

WORLD SERIES UNITED OVERS 
MATCH: Sydney: Sri Lanka MS-8 (SO 
overs). Australia 257-5 (494 ovsrs). Aus- 
tralia won by two wickets. 

Ice Hockey 

HUM Cnigarv 3, Hartford 2; Buffalo 2. 
Montreal 1. Omagh a. Toronto ft Colo- 
rado 4. Edmonton I; Detroit 5, Anaheim 1; 
Vancouver ft \jx Angeles 2 (at) 

Alpine Skiing 

MEN'S WORLD COP (Kramnha Qora. Sto- 
vwiiat OWit alalon* 1 , L KJus (Nor) Imbi 


ft M Von Qruenlgen (Svrli 
1ES.S9; 3. M Re her (Aid) 159.21. GI» 
» ftw«Sn — « 1. Von Oruenioi 
fttpto; ft Klus 390. 3. H Knaus (Aim * 
OraraSi 1. KJus 740pte: ft Von Gmwifo 
480. 3. Knaus (Aid) 377. UnBons* o 
t tMfflnga i 1. Austria ft314pts; 2. Swttn 
ftwllLeW: 3. Norway 1.42ft 
WOjtoMi would CUP (Veyoormt 
Swarf Osnt sSslomi 1 . M Era (Qer) 2m 
W«8w: 2. S Penanihf (ft) ftfli^S; 3, 
WacMsr (Aid) 2.01.79. Sup«r-qianZ uw 
fag* 1. ErO 200nts; 2. Wachtar 105, 3. Pa 
sawn* 104 Oman 1. A UotaBnftzar (Ai 
■WBirta: 2. Wochtor 438; a; K Satzmo 
(Gor) 405. HaUooa- Cap a tuftan ar 
Austria 2.1 Mpt*. 2, Garmany 1.3 7ft 
Switzerland 1,060 . 


Fixtures 


17.30 unless staled) 

Soccer 

SMDSUraM USAQUB M DMatan 

iKMrich v Barnsley (7.46); B aaoad Bh- 
Won; BrlQMon v CbeatorBeM (T.451, Can- 
Hale v York (7.45): Wrexham .v Brentford. 
TMnf DhWtw Leyton Orient v Rochdale 
17.451. 

k-w comma uu«nb First m*. 
{*» Heniwfch Tn v Eastwood Hoitfey. 
lracue OF MELAMOi ptmrier Dtv- 
Ltfew Athlon* Tn v Corn C (8 Ofc Droofteda 
UW*SI Patrick* An (7.45); Stud bourne v 
Galway uu (7.45) 

Rugby Union 

IRTRRN ATI ORAL MATCHi Scottish 
Schools v French Schools (2.0. 
Minraytteld). 

TOUIBKT8 MIDI DISIllfCT CHAMPL- 
GMSwpi Edinburgh Dial v North ft Mid- 
lands (70. UeggetLona) 

Rugby League. 

BARLA YOUTH INmNATIOHAU 

BARL A Young Lions v Australia [Ut Ploao- 
ant, fiadey). 


V 
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Tour match: Combined South African UnivereitiivEnglandxi' 

Gallian sinks fast 
as current No. 3 


^fetonraritTliiwj 

O WONDER the one- 
day game has such a 
stranglehold on 
^ ! cricket followers in 
South Africa. On pitches such 
as this one, where the ball 
□ouhle-decl utches on landing, 

tt is tempting to try any artifi- 
cial stimulus to breathe life 
into the game. 

When the ball refuses to 
* wun 5 e above knee height, as 
was the case yesterday once it 
had lost its shine, both bats- 
mm and bowlers are stifled 
and an ugly stalemate ensues. 
If this match is a good warm- 
up for the fourth Test, as has 
been suggested, then specta- 
tors are in for a comatose 
Christmas in Port Elizabeth. 

The South Africans are 
ever eager to popularise 
Proper" cricket. But along- 
side all the ambitious town- 
ship projects, they will have 
to transform the soporific na- 
ture of many of their pitches 
if they are to succeed. Let us 
hope the rumours of a funere- 
ally slow Test wicket next 
WMk have been exaggerated. 

Still, whatever the condi- 
tions, the England players 
cannot scorn any chance of 
practice in this soggy land. 
After their humbling experi- 
ence at the hands of the stu- 
dents' middle order on 
Wednesday, the tourists duti- 
fully went about their busi- 
ness yesterday but it was 
hard labour even before the i 
rain arrived just after tea in ! 
torrents, both inside and out- 
side the press tent 
Alec Stewart and Mike Ath- 
erton both compiled solid 
half-centuries once the stu- 
dents had declared after a 13- 


Rugby League 


minute final flurry with th e 
bat Graham Thorpe, dropped 
twice at slip, chiselled out a 
dour unbeaten 37, memorable 
only for a fortuitous five 
scored by snicking the ball on 
to a helmet resting behind die 
wicketkeeper. 

But the man in most desper- 
ate need of time in the middle 
could manage only three runs 
in 37 minutes at the crease. 
Jason Gallian’s first attempt 
at an attacking stroke in 
South Africa, a square cut, 
ended in the hands of cover- 
point 

Gallian had been sa ddled 
with the dreaded No. 3 slot. It 
would have been easier for 
him to recommence his Eng- 
land career as Atherton’s 
partner, which is, after all, 
the role he is accustomed to 
in county cricket But the 
other contender for No. 3, 
Stewart, has been forthright 
about wanting to continue 
opening. 

Maybe this acted as a spur 
to Stewart, who played an in- 
nings of unusual self-denial 
There were one or two off-side 
swishes early on but for the 
most part be waited for mod- 
est seamers to stray on to his 
favourite leg stump. He was 
also circumspect against the 
spinners who shared the bulk 
of the students’ workload, 
allowing himself only one ex- 
travagance, a lofted drive 
against Boje which cleared 
the boundary at long-on. 

Boje. like Gallian, did not 
enhance his Test prospects. 
Atherton shimmied down the 
wicket a couple of times to 
drive classically through the 
covers, which induced Boje to 
pitch short and be pulled. He 
did eventually dismiss Ather- 
ton, who played a careless 
sweep shot as soon as he had 


reached his fifty, but so far 
Boje has been outhowled by 
the luckless off-spinner Mark 
Davis, who did not concede a 
boundary in his 30 overs. 

Boje bowled only 13 overs 
but maybe he was merely con- 
serving his energy, as he has 
a busy schedule today. Along 
with Gerhardus Liebenberg 
he will represent the students 
In the morning before being 
whisked 55 miles down the 
motorway to Durban to play 
for the Free State in a day- 
night match against Natal 
which starts at 2J0. 

As we saw in Paarl, no ob- 
stacle is insurmountable in 
this land if there is the pros- 
pect of a limited-overs thrash. 
• Australia made 257 for live 
to beat Sri Lanka with two 
balls to spare in Sydney in the 1 
triangular World Series tour- 
nament yesterday. It was the 
highest total by any side bat- 
ting second in the 86 one-day 
internationals that have been 
played at the SCG. 

COMBINED SA UNIVERSITIES 
RrM h mln i iE louorWQfit 353-0) 

IN Pottira c Smlm t> WaOinoon 147 

N B cm C Atherton b Holt 51 

B P Horan not oul ...... 1 

Extras (IB2, wl, nb3) - a 

Total (lor a dec. 86.1 overs) 259 

M of wtolntB cne 365. SBO. 

Md not lab J D Albania, j September 
Bowling] Holt 24-6-89-6: Marlin 

11- 5-53-1; Gallian MM9-0; WaiMnson 
17.1-4-64-1; lliinDwonn 24-3-65-0; Hick 
5-0-7-0. 

■MOtAMD XI 
Wntt limbiy 

*M A Attwnn c Uabenboru o Bojo no 

A J Stewart not out 55 

J E R Gallian c Weasels b Alba tie .. 3 

G P Thorpe not oul .... 27 

Extras (b4. wl. nb2) 7 

Total (for 2, 76 ovsntl .... 155 

Wl of ariaUtn 86. 104. 

To tab G A Hick. R A Smith, R C RweH. 

M WaUUnson. P J Martin. R K Illingworth. 

mciiml 

Bowflnj: Attune 9-2-32-1; September 

12- 2-29-0; Davis 31-8-42-0; Horen 
4-0-11-0; Boje 13-1-4 5-1: Wan drag 
B-fl-82-0. 

Umpires: R B Shah and S F Marais. 




Extra time 


w , Edited by. Jertqiy Alexander 


Black Christmas 
for Cradley Heath 


D udley wood, a mon- 
ument to dilapidation 
and steeped in tradi- 
tion, is under threat. This is 
not the RFU secretary, who 
retired in July, but the 
speedway stadium. An appli- 
cation is being made for 
planning permission to < 
build 150 homes. The price 
iS about £L2 milli on. 

At present it is the home 
of Cradley Heath, described 
by Malcolm Cinnamond in 
the Express & Star as “the | 
Manchester United of speed- 
way”. They have won the 
British League twice and the 
EO Cup eight times in 16 
years. “They are an institu- 
tion in the Black Country.” 

The greyhounds stopped 
running there in February. 
Before each race the an- 
nouncer would say: “Please 
make your sporting Invest- 
ments now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen." And tire Tote board 
gave prices in shillings and 
pence. Margaret Hardiman, 
who saw the first speedway 
meeting in 1947 and now 
runs the supporters’ club, 
says: “Other tracks have got 
seats and restaurants but 
Cradley just hasn't changed. 
In a way we have been in a 
bit of a time warp.” She is 
threatening standard resis- 
tance to bulldozers, chain- 


ing herself to the gates. 

More practically she and 
others formed Cradley Rais- 
ing Aid Saving Heathens 
(Crash). It has set up a 
petition and fighting^fand 
towards buying or leasing 
the stadium: it topped £3,000 
in a week. Long Eaton in 
Derbyshire gives hope: simi- 
larly threatened four years 
ago, it won at planning-ap- 
peal stage, thanks substan- 
tially to 28,000 signatures. 

Councillors are being lob- 
bied and promising support: 
the Dudley 'West MP Ian 
Pearson is backing Crash; 
and, under a new scheme set 
up by the Sports Council’s 
Motorsport Facilities Unit, 
Dudley Wood has been des- 
ignated a grade one heritage 
sports site. It may be too 
late: the Department of En- 
vironment does not yet rec- 
ognise the listing. 

Speedway was allowed 
one last season after the 
dogs. Cradley won the 
National Fours and came 
third in the league. This 
month its board declared its 
intention to race in the 
league again next season. 
The whiff of its pork sand- 
wiches — famous as its 
scratching! — lingers on. At 
Christmas even Heathens 
deserve a helping hand. 


Come in, No. 3. . .the batting-order jinx strikes Gallian, caught for three cuve mason 


Racing 


Rugby Union 


Sixth 
column 


Legal setback Four wins £25K pay limit for Scots 


["YEAN HAYES has a fine 
L/way with words. Witness 
his new book, Manchester 
City Football Club — an A-Z. 
Unfortunately this way with 
words is not always his. It 
would appear that Hayes, a 
former headteacher, has 
spent his spare time memoris- 
ing passages from the stan- 
dard work, Simon IngLis’s 
Football Grounds of Great 
Britain. Hayes’s section on 
Maine Road contains a num- 
ber of extracts that are word 
for word the same. No permis- 
sion had been sought No ac- 
knowledgment is given. 

ft was news yesterday to 
the publisher Graham Beech, 
of Sigma Leisure. He was 
"horrified in general terms" 
and rang Hayes, who was also 
unwitting: "I have a friend j 
who is a student of football I 
stadia, so I Left the section on ; 
the ground to him. I thought 
it was rather good.” 

Infills took it well: “Oh, not 
again.” Essentially it is flat- 
tering to be quoted, nice to be 
acknowledged. He recom- 
mended that, “if others are 
thinking of lifting bits, they 
might like to wait for the 
third edition, which is due in 
spring”. He will be careful not 
to crib from Hayes's book, 
which warns: "All rights 
reserved. No part of this book 
may be reproduced . . . with- 
out prior written permission 
of the publishers.” 

T HE Indy 500, which has 
gone round in rough cir- 
cles for years, now finds them 
ever-decreasing. On May 26, 
the date of the 80th race, a 
rival called the US 500 will be 
staged by CART at Michigan 
International Speedway. 
CART stands for Champion- 
ship Auto Racing Teams, the 
major team owners. 

It objects to new qualifying 
procedures for the Indy, 
whereby 25 of the 33 starting 
positions depend on perfor- 
mances in the first two races 
of a new Indy Racing League 
established by the Indianapo- 
lis Motor Speedway Corp and 
seen as a challenge. CART 
controls all IndyCar races ex- 
cept the Indy 500 and has all 
the main drivers. A1 Unser Jr, 
Emerson Fittipaldi, Bobby 
Rahal and Michael Andretti 
have all pledged themselves 
to the DS 500. For the Indy, 
tradition may not be enough. 

P UNTERS in Cardiff will 
view with mixed feelings 
Mark Ring's decision this 
week not to sign for West 
Hartlepool The former Welsh 

centre is as maverick off the 
field as on it The other day, 
having placed his bet, be pat- 
ted his pocket and found he 
was demobilised. He dashed 
to the betting-shop door, bolt- 


for Super League for bonus 


Paid Fitzpatrick 


A BAD week for Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Corpo- 
ration saw no respite 
yesterday when a Sydney 
court ruled that the Super 
League contracts of four Win- 
field Cup players were void. 

The Kangaroos Dean Pay, 
Jason Smith and Jim Dymock, 
who all played in Itoe World 
Cup in October, and the New 
Zealander Jarrod McCracken 
signed Super League contracts 
while they were with Sydney 
Bulldogs but later decided to 
remain with the Australian 
Rugby League. They claimed 
that their contracts were "un- 
fair, harsh and unconsciona- 
ble" under the Industrial 
Relations Act Judge Brian 
Hill agreed. 

According to John Rlbot, the 
Super League's chief execu- 
tive, the ruling does, not m e an 
all Super League contracts are 
invalid and he described it as 
“merely a minor setback”. 

"Our legal experts are un- 
equivocal in their contention 
that the judge’s ruling will 
have no effect on any other 
Super League players’ con- 
tracts," said Ribot “Clearly 
the judge has taken exception 
to the circumstances in which 
the four players were signed. 
However, this judgment ap- 
plies only to those four play- 
ers and their contracted' 

The Great Britain Under-21 


Hockey 


I hooker Paul Rowley has been 
l put up for sale at his own 
request by Halifax who want 
£250.000. Rowley moved from 
Leigh in November 1994 and 
his request comes six months 
after he signed a contract to 
the end of the second Super 
League season In 1997. Wigan 
are likely to be interested 
particularly as the future of 
their current hooker Martin ! 
Hall is uncertain; he has 
signed a contract with the i 
Australian RL, although he | 
was reported recently not to 
want to go there after all 

The former Australia inter- 
national Phil Sig sw or th , 36. , 
has been appointed Hull's 
coach in succession to Phil 
Windley, who resigned last 
month. He is expected to take 
up his post early next month. 

St Helena’s record signing 
Paul Newlove, who injured his , 
ankle in foe Centenary Cham- 
pionship defeat at Castleford i 
on Wednesday, has been ruled 
out of the Boxing Day game 
with Wigan and the Regal 
Trophy semi-final against 
Warrington four days later. 

His team-mates Simon 
Booth and Ian Pickavance, 
who were put on report for 
bad tackles during the game 
at Castleford win not know 
until tomorrow if they must 
face a disciplinary bearing. 

• England Ireland Scotland 
and Wales have been invited 
to the inaugural Fiji nine-a- 
side tournament in February. 


Chrfs Hawkfrat 


A £50,000 boons is being 
offered by Cheltenham 
to the owner of any 
horse winning four races 
on Channel 4 between Box- 
ing Day and Cheltenham 
Gold Cup Day. 

With 82 races to choose 
from, the challenge sounds 
attainable bat the ultimate 
condition is that one of the 
races must be a televised 
event at the National Hunt 
Festival. 

Last season Miracle Man 
gave an Indication that the 
bonus was feasible by win- 
ning two of the qualifying 
races by mid-February al- 
though at the Festival the 
following month he ran in 
and won the non-tele vised 
Astec Vodafone Gold Card 
F inal. 

The first qualifying race 
on Eempton’s Boxing Day 
card is the Bonusprint Nov- 
ice Hurdle in which David 
Nicholson, a trainer keen 
to take up the challenge, is 
likely to run Shankar. 

Nicholson will be feeling 
rather like a general mar- 
shalling his forces on Box- 
ing Day when he has 24 en- 
tries spread between five 
racecourses. 

Barton Bank in the King 
George VI Triplepriut 
Chase wiU be his principal 
concern, of course, and vic- 
tory for this enigmatic 
chaser would be a great 
tribute to his perseverance 
and that of Ginny Leng 
(now formally known as 
Mrs Elliott). 

This outstanding event 
rider ban spent many hours 
schooling Barton Bank 
whose propensity to treat 
fences with disrespect over 

the seasons has caused 
much heartache to his sup- 
porters and no little grief to 
Adrian Maguire, his rider. 


p'C' . 


Super-sub Thompson earns 
Britain an Egyptian double 

. — teamwork and uuderstand- 

Pat Rowley In Cairo ing. The defence has bedded 

— in well, and foe right side of 

B or THOMPSON scored the attack combined parties 
a minute of larly well whether Mayer or 
Shaw was operating on the 

and hit another later right wing. 
stl ?£; SLiT B ritain to a 3-1 There was a minor setback 

to steer GreatBrt Egypt scored their first 

Britain in four 

lastmatch of 5 fC ntire- fo r - meetings between the sides. 
^SS^helped Britain Magdy Abdullah's penalty- 
double over corner shot was deflected 
ws^wtom they Had wide off Hazlittis foot to con- 
their k^’Jfwwinesdav It cede a stroke, converted by 

k^ a >?t?7nwLd the newcomer corner into the roof of Egypt s , 

i bS before the interval and 
£% 8 Z5rbut infoe jKK Thompson firing just wide 
Gar ™f p Xr his nSl shot after a brilliant pflssmg move- 
nun? 6 ~^L,r S . meat between Shaw and the 

had been saved. . excellent Garcia. 

Cmre it as ruy ^^pson's second goal in 
comer Bntana con ^ 5gttl followed a 

visit They free-hit Nick Thompson ran 
pofotment rf&ta visrt. y ^ ^ and delivered an 

had six | tom^ s ’ . ■ ^ch-perfect pass for the cen- 

specialist G ire-forward to sweep home, 

two shots saved and go Britain’s coach David Whi- 
wide. B taker said he was -pretty 

Otherwise, Britaifl P nleased. particularly with the 


Robert Armstrong 

■■■HE Scottish Rugby 
U Union was pleading 
m poverty yesterday 
within hours of agreeing to 
pay its international squad up 
to £25,000 a m an. Contracts 
also offered to the Scotland A 
squad will bring the number 
of players on foe SRU payroll 
to 40, pushing Murrayfleld 
deeper into the red this 
season. 

“The money Is not available 
for this agreement,” claimed 
Fred McLeod, an SRU vice- 
president who took part in ne- 
gotiations with the players. 

“We are not in dire financial 
straits but for the first time the 
SRU will go into a loss situa- 
tion. We wfl] look into a vari- 
ety of commercial opportuni- 


ties to raise the necessary 
money, and in two years’ time 
we expect to have built a 
stronger financial base." 

If the SRU is indeed finan- 
cially embarrassed, that is 
not because of the players’ 
pay deal, which is worth a 
maximum of £700,000, but 
rather the multi- million- 
pound cost of rebuilding 
Murrayfleld in recent years. 
The SRU has tried to raise the 
money largely by foe sale of 
long-term debentures. Any at- 
tempt to shift responsibility 
for an unbudgeted shortfall 
an to the players should be 
taken with a large pinch of 
salt 

Scotland’s pay deal, which 
covers the Five Nations 
Championship and last 
month’s international against 
Western Samoa, compares 


less than favourably with 
England’s agreement which 
will give each squad member 
about £36,000 this season. 

The Scots will each receive 
a £5.000 retainer. £3.000 for 
each 'of the four champion- 
ship games, and a retrospec- 
tive £2,500 for foe Samoa 
match. Each player can also 
make up to £5.000 in win 
bonuses. 

The deal will disappoint 
senior players who took part 
in four money-spinning inter- 
nationals at Murrayfleld last 
season and then helped Scot- 
land reach the World Cup 
quarter-finals in June. 

“It is extremely fair and 
represents a sensible balance 
between what we can afford 
and foe realities of the new 
age of professional rugby,” 
McLeod Insisted yesterday. 


Williams has each-way bet 
on making Orrell winners 


Ian Malin meets the double international 
at an ‘M6 layby* with signposts to the future 


T HE north used to be a 
finishing school for talent 
that was then snapped up 
by foe rich dubs of the south. 
But no more, vows the former 
England fly-hfllf who played 
his last international during 
the World Cup. 

peter Williams, and not Rob 
Andrew, is that man — though 
both are determined that the 
north shall not feel foe chill 
as foe winds of change blow 
through the game. I 

Williams is a prodigal whose j 
return to foe union fold has 
received considerably less pub- 
licity than that of Jonat h an 
Davies, but whose impact on ' 
his club Is likely to be a loti 
more profound. When Orrell 
voted to embrace professional- 
ism in October, Williams was 
signed as director of rugby. 

An international in both 
codas — he has twice played 
for Great Britain at rugby 
league — Williams last played 
union for England during foe 
dreadful quarter-final defeat 
by Wales in Brisbane in foe 
1987 World Cup. 

He and Jamie Salman were 
made scapegoats. Salmon 
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Williams . . . unsung prodigal 


went on to prosper at Harle- 
quins and as a Sky television 
pundit; a disillusioned Wil- 
liams left Orrell and defected 
to rugby league’s Salford. 

Tomorrow Harlequins visit 
Orrell for a piquant fourth- 
round tie in the Pilklngton 
Cup, a tie which provoked a 
few smites when it was the 
first to be pulled out of the hat 
last month- 

It is 20 years since a snooty 
Harlequin described the 
cramped Edge Hall Road 
ground as a “lay-by off foe 
MS”. The Quins coach can 
now find the ground on auto- 
pilot; in nine years of league 
competition Orrell have sur- 
vived in foe top division 
against all the odds. 

They have beaten Harle- 
quins in both their previous 
cup meetings, yet survival 
has never been easy for an 

imfacVi innah lc dub such as 

OrrelL The drain of talent to 
rugby league and to the 
richer union elute of the 
south has been constant 

Two seasons ago, unfash- 
ionable and lacking finances, 
Orrell lost their entire front 
five. Enter Williams and a 
new scenario in which game- 
keepers can become poachers. 
Half a dozen of the dubs in 
rugby league’s current top 
two divisions are within a 20- 
mile radius of OrrelL When, 
as expected, a free gangway 
opens between the coles. Or- 
rell hope to tap into the talent 
of foe 13-man game. 

“Tbe advent of profession- 
alism could be very beneficial 
for us,” says Williams. “Yes, 
we may get Wigan players 
here, but only if we look after 
them.” 

By “look after”, Williams 
means money. Lack of it has 
usually been the case, but 
Ken Stringer, recently ap- 
pointed as commercial man- 
ager at Edge Hall Road, is 
tackling the problem. 


“My job.” says Williams, 
who at 36 still plays occasion- 
ally, “will be to look at the 
structure of the club from 
□nder-12 level upwards and 
make sure all our teams are 
playing foe right sort of at- 
tractive rugby. That and 
recruiting players.” 

Williams may not have An- 
drew's chequebook but he does 
have foe contacts. As Barry 
Cooper, Orrell’s voluble fix- 
tures secretary, observes: 
“Rugby league has bled us 
over foe years. We’ve seen a 
steady stream of players go as 
well as the big names. Now tie 
tide may turn foe other way. 

"Obviously we'll continue 
to lose players because as yet 
we haven't got the money to 
pay big wages and there's no 
way we can afford to support 
a full-time pro game. It’s been 
a struggle to survive when 
you rely on homegrown talent 

as we have done.” 

Once renowned for their for- 
ward-dominated game, Orrell 
can no looser rely on a jugger- 
naut pack to roll over oppo- 
nents. As the game's laws have 
changed In foe past four years, 
so has the team’s style. Now 
backs such as Jim Naylor, 
Austin Healey — recently suc- 
cessfully converted to scrum- < 
half — the underrated Tan 
Wynn and Paul Johnson, who 
tills month led North to foe 
Divisional Championship, en- 
sure a more expansive game; 

Williams will he tel ephoning 
the ground tomorrow night 
from South Africa, where he 
is spending Christmas. He 
knows his new charges will ; 
be up against it, as ever, 
especially as they are without 
two injured forwards, Paul 
Manley and Phil Winstanley. 

*‘I think we’ll . struggle 
against Quins," he said, “but 
then again 1 thought we’d 
struggle when we played 
I them in a league game at the 
Stoop last month and we won, 
which shows you how much I 
know. There’s ao much pride 
and determination here that 
we’re always capable of win- 
ning a gains t all the odds.” 



Bing . . . unpredictable 


ed it turned on foe startled 
company within and shouted: 
“Who's got it? I know one of 
you bastards has nicked my 
phone.” 

The manager asked if it was 
switched on. Ring gave him 
the number and the manager 
dialled it No one’s pocket 
rang. Instead a voice said: 
"Hallo. This is ProntaprinL 
Did you want Mr Ring?" He 
had been recognised there 
too, his previous port of call 
Life would have become 
duller in Cardiff If Ring had 
gone north-east 

THERE is hope still for Mr 

I Whoppit Last week the 
bear that went everywhere 
with Malcolm Campbell tailed 
to reach its reserve at Chris- 
tie's for Gina, his grand- 
daughter. The fastest bear in 
the world was saddled with 
other archive material. 

In Fort Lauderdale, though. 
Sir Malcolm's land speed re- 
cord car Bluebird V has fallen 
into loving hands after years 
tailing into disrepair. A Flo- 
ridian restorer, Donnie Gould, 
discovered the car in the mu- 
seum at Alabama Superspeed- 
way and took it home in July. 
He intends to restore Blue- 
bird to its appearance in 1935, 
when it made Daytona Beach 
famous at a record 276mph. 

Next summer Bluebird will 
return to Daytona Beach as 
centrepiece of Daytona USA, 
under construction at Day- 
tona International Speedway. 
The so-called “Interactive 
speed attraction" is costing 
$17 million. There must be 
room for a £40,000 bear. 

T HE Greater Manchester 
Visitor and Convention 
Bureau took a chance on Sun- 
day’s Euro "96 draw, ft had Sir 
Bobby Charlton in Birming- 
ham to launch simulta- 
neously its Short Breaks 
Guide to the area, available in 
French. German, Italian and 
Spanish. In the event it 
scored 50 per cent — Ger- 
many and Italy are in Group 
C at Anfield and Old Trafford 
— and is wondering now if it 
can afford Czech and Russian. 
Manchester is twinned with 
St Petersburg but transla- 
tions cost several hundred 
pounds. 

The Bureau’s greatest sus- 
pense came when the groups, 
already drawn, were allocated 
to regions. It might have got 
Denmark, Portugal, Turkey 
and Croatia. 

E NGLISH squash enjoyed 
belated recognition this 
week for its first world team 
title, won to Cairo last month. 
Or it would have if anyone 
had reported it At a dinner to 
London Mark Chaloner. who 
had made his debut in foe 
championship, won the Peter 
Wilson. Trophy for interna- 
tional newcomer. It was 
awarded by the Sports Writ- 
ers’ Association. 

T HE world record holder 
Umberto Pelizzari left 
Italy on Tuesday for winter 
training in Martinique. He is 
planning an attempt on his re- 
cord off Sardinia in late sum- 
mer, building up from three 
hours’ training a day now to 
10 in the last three months — 
weight training, yoga, jogging 
and, in case the name is unfe- 
miliar, diving. 

Pelizzari, 30, has been div- 
ing without oxygen since he 
was four. In July he went to 
the record depth of 123 
metres, when he held his 
breath for about 2*4 minutes 
His longest, also a record, is 
7mto 48sec or half an episode 
of The Archers. 
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IRISH FA CALLS CLOSING TIME ON ‘THE CRAIC 


Charlton era 
ends on a 

sour note 


- . . • . . • i 





, 
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Cynthia Bateman on the larger-than-life 
manager who was forced to call it a day 


A S MANY expected because i 
and a few wise men tic job. E 
feared. Jack Chari- when Ja< 
ton resigned yes- had reall 
terday as m anag er lie of Ire 
of the Republic of Ireland. mHon, b 

What should have been a sport in 1 
glorious end to a triumphal Jack and 
reign came instead with a all overt 
hint of underlying sourness. Kllcoyi 

At a 90-minute meeting in the peoj 
Dublin with the Football Charlton 
Association of Ireland yester- hide. “Jj 
day. Charlton offered his res- internati 
i gnat ion after asking each of success 
the five officials present — achieved 
Louis Kilcoyne. Joe Delaney, helped tc 
Sean Connolly, Pat Quigley every ca 
and the former president 

Michael Hyland — "Do you 

want me to go?” Each replied j 

The meeting was followed mo ti 
by a couple of predictable • * *■’ 
statements from Charlton. 60, 
and Kilcoyne, the FAI CTOAC?' 
president. nffini 

"I have felt for some time U/ffOJ 
there was a need for change. Far*!- 
Ten years is a long time in the < 

job." said Charlton. “But they ranlil 
have been tremendous years. * t^fJllt 
1 have enjoyed every minute, 
the craic has been great but 
everything must come to an way whic 
end. been prec 

•Td like to thank the people "The s 
of Ireland and the FAI for under Jt 
making those 10 years the morale ai 
happiest of my life. I have whole ns 
many friends in Ireland; the many tt 
country is in my blood now people lh 


because he has done a fantas- 
tic job. Everybody knows that 


realised that Charlton's laid- 
back approach was a blind. 
"He understands football bet- 
ter than any of us," said the 
Dutchman after Holland 
played the Irish in Italia '90. 

It was Holland who last 





-V 



when Jack took the job no bne week ended Charlton’s 
had really heard ctf the Repub- dream, when they eliminated 
lie of Ireland as a footballing the Republic in the Euro *96 
nation, but now it is the No. 1 play-off and dented Charlton 
sport in Ireland and obviously what he wanted most; to lead 



Jack and his team are known out his team at Wembley. 

oil n«rat> -- • - f n _ 


all over the world." 

Kilcoyne said the FAI and 
the people of Ireland owed 
Charlton a huge debt of grati- 


" Sometimes you forget Fm an 
Englishman." he used to tell 
the Irish. 

Few foreigners have ever 


hide. “Jack has steered our been taken to Irish hearts in 
international team to levels of the way they took to Charlton 
success never before and his bluff straight speak- 
achieved. In doing this he has ing — effing this and bloody 
helped to expand the game in that. He led their team to vic- 
every corner erf Ireland in a tory in 46 of his 93 games in 

charge — only 17 of which 

ended in defeat — and was 
i//-w / \ A/ant received with great affection 

i-JKJ y\JU well I L wherever he went 

mey tn nr\ 9 1 hey Once, in the team's hotel in 
IIIGLUyvr II C? Orlando, he nipped to the 

rJo/r'oW fit /cy FAI gents only to be hijacked to 
aoniGU II VC r r-U make a speech at a wedding 

nffif'izifc in ti irn p 31 * 1 ? — but he never 113(1 

VI l lo/a/cs If # l LI 1 1 f. tune for officialdom and hum- 

Fd r*h of "thorn bug, and was fined and 
£-CZW i LJI ll Id 1 1 banned from the touchline at 
rortlioH ■ f Vac 3 the last World Cup for his be- 
ItSfJlICKJm T C«o haviour to officials who 

would not let him provide his 
players with water. 

way which could hardly have The FAI must now turn its 
been predicted 10 years ago. attention to seeking a sucoes- 
"The success of the team sor. "We are now entering a 


way which could hardly have 
been predicted 10 years ago. 
"The success of the team 


,*■ 

- > • : 


under Jack has raised the [ new era and a smooth transi- 


morale and self-esteem of the 
whole nation, including the 
many thousands of Irish 
people living abroad, and the 


and I intend to spend a Jot of behaviour of the fens has im- 


tion is essential The FAI will 
meet early in January to put 
in train the process of select- 
ing the new man to lead the 
team into the next World 
Cup,” Kilcoyne said 



time here in the future among proved the public image of Cup,” Kilcoyne said 

my friends. Ireland all over the world, yesterday. 

"I don’t know who will take and the marketability of all Whoever takes over has 
my place but I wish him the things Irish, particularly in some big boots to step into. 


best and. if he needs my help 
at any time in the future, I am 
available at the end of a 
phone. 

"I ll always have an inter- 
est in Irish football; you don’t 
spend 10 years of your life 
doing something and then 
walk away. It was a dread- 
fully difficult decision to 
make but I felt it was in the 
best interest of the Irish team. 
Thanks for everything," he 
concluded. 


the tourist sector. 

"Thanks. Jack; you have 
been a manager in a million.” 
Slandered by purists as a 
man who was content to have 
his team hoof the ball upfield. 
Charlton was a superb tacti- 
cian who made the best poss- 


Mick McCarthy, the Mill wall 
manager and one of the 
favourites, warned: "It would 
be much wiser to wait and be 
the m a na ger who succeeds 
the manager who succeeds 
Jack.’’ 

• Terry Venables yesterday 



Frank Keating 


J OHN ARLOTT, who 

died four years ago this 
month, loved to tell the 
story ofhis first Christ- 
mas dinne r abroad. “It was 
mixed horsd'oeuvres, soup, 
choice of chicken, turkey, 
duck, goose, pork, or beef —-or 
the lot— then Christmas pud- 
ding, fruit from the trees, and 
cheeses.” 

John's old spaniel eyes 
would glint at the very mem- 
ory. It was Christmas 1948 and 
he bad travelled from the 
ration-book austerity of post- 
war Britain to South Africa 
for the cricket The groaning 
tahle was that of Doris and Reg 
Perks at Brakpan; the Worces- 
tershire bowler was coaching 
in the Transvaal 
England’s Christmas Test 
that tour began at old Ellis 
Park on the day after Boxing 
Day. Len Hutton and Cyril 
Washbrook strode to the 
middle and by the tea interval 
they had put 236 runs on the 
scoreboard. 

"Come back with the re- 
cord. boys," exhorted an 
English spectator as the open- 
ers returned to the pitch. 
“Blowed if I know what he's 
on about, " muttered Len to 
CyriL “Let's just go cm steady 
and not do anything daft ” 
Following this principle, 
they overtook the first-wicket 
world record of 323 by Hobbs 
and Rhodes at Melbourne in 
1912, and by the time they 
were both back with their feet 
up in the hutch that evening 
Hutton (158) and Washbrook 
(195) had posted 359, a record 
which stood for a decade until 
Vmoo Mankad and Pankaj 
Roy topped it with 413 for In- 
dia against New Zealand in 
Madras. 


ible use of the most limited of I met Graham Kelly, the chief 


playing resources. 


executive of the FA, to dis- 


He took the Republic to two cuss a possible extension to 
World Cups and a European the England coach's contract 


Championship by making his 
side difficult to play against, 


The Ireland m id fi elder Roy ensuring that other sides had 


Keane, of Manchester United, 
said: “I think everyone should 
give him a pat on the back. 


to come to terms with the 
Irish game. Johan Cruyff was 
one of many who belatedly 


to take him up until the next 
World Cup. Nothing was de- 
cided and the pair plan to 
meet again in the new year. 

Irish succession, page 14 


Nine, no ten. Jack . . . the departing manager in Dublin yesterday photograph: ray mcmanus 

The green giant bows out 
with a pint at the Baggott 


T HIS time. 47 years on. 
the Englan d players 
will be surrounded by 
their wives and chil- 
dren fora Christmas Day brie- 
flas (barbecue) on the beach at 
Port Elizabeth. In 1948 there 
was no family contact for the 
players from the beginning of 
October until the middle of 
March. There was only the 
fortnightly ocean ma ll by the 
Union Castle line — and a few 
surreptitious messages deliv- 
ered by Arlott to the BBC. 

On one famous occasion he 
arranged for the Glamorgan 
all-rounder Allan Watkins to 
climb into the control tower at 



Michael Walker in "ZSTJ'SE? & 
Dublin flndsthe FAI is 

not flavour of the S2SSS5S5WS! 
month with the locals 

Out he leaped, into the 

T ALK of Jack Charlton pub that has a neon carica- 
was general all over ture of him in Ireland kit 
Ireland. From Belmul- keeping two balls up over 
let to Bray, Cork to Malin the door and a sign in the 
Head there was a sense that window that says Big 
this would be the man's Jack’s Bar. His son John, 


to have replied: **Sure, 
that’s nothing, Fve been 
out of work for four years. 
Would you like a pint?" 

All told, a fitting myth to 
end the legend. 


* Durban airport and hear a St 
David’s Day broadcast mes- 
sage by his wife 6,000 miles 
away at BBC Wales. The whole 
team, watting in the depar- 
ture hut for their flight to Port 
Elizabeth, wept at Watkins, s 
luck and the mutual pangs it 
triggered. 

, That ah -boys- together 

Christmas Day lunch in 1948 
at Johannesburg's old colo- 

• nlal Lutjens Langham Hotel 
was followed by an im- 
promptu and indigestible soc- 
cer match. The England team, 
who had travelled up from 
Ladysmith only the day be- 
fore, found themselves conned 
into playing the local and 
travelling pressmen — a team 
diabolically packed, as always 
on these occasions, with top- 
class ringers. 

Col Mike Green, the Eng- 
land manager, became in- 
creasingly agitated as the 
match became more heated 
and partisan. The Rand's rar- 
efied altitude was causing ex- 
haustion and Burning tem- 
, pens, and when the former 
South Africa soccercaptain 
Jack Jardlne, embarrassed by 
Denis Compton’s skills on the 
ball put the boot in cm the 
Arsenal star an apoplectic 
Green called the whole thing 
off 

No worries. Denis also 
made a century in that Christ- 
mas Test after the openers had 
laid their record foundation. 

E xtraneous matters 
of political evil — the 
first Nationalist gov- 
ernment of apartheid 
was elected during that 1948- 
49 tour — made this Arlott 1 s 
only visit to South Africa. Yet 
it had been the previous 
England tour which had 
broken new ground for 
broadcasting. 

A young E W Swanton was 
the BBC’s pioneer. He had 
paid his own way because no 
one back home was sure about 
such notions as live running 
commentaries. That Christ- 
mas Test had also been at 
Johannesburg, where South 
Africa batted with stultifying 
circumspection for two days. 

Swanton admitted he could 
almost hear "English listeners 
by the thousand falling asleep 
over the Yule log" — until Box- 
ing Day evening. Gloucester's 
gallant yeoman Tom Goddard 
performed the hat-trick, 
and Swanton's dramatic 
description through the 
crackle and static woke every- 
one up. BBC bosses wired 
hoorayograms. 

Between them, young Swan- 
ton and old Goddard had 
blazed the trail and made it 
permanent It leads, heigh-ho 
and 57 Christmases on, to 
abrasive Geoff Boycott and 
chuntering Charlie Colvile. 

And a Merry Christmas to one 
and all. 


Guardian Crossword No 20,531 

Set by Rufus 


final day. 

Things looked calm 
enough in the bleak streets 
around Merrion Square, 


who manages the Baggott, 
held the door to enable him 
to dodge the small knot of 
reporters and photogra- 


where the FAI has its head- phers lying in wait 


quarters two doors down 
from W B Yeats's house, but 


Inside, the faithful had 
been supping and shuffling 


inside the place there must anxiously and looking at 
have been high agitation. their watches, for he was 
For, though few felt Chari- ra ther later than expected. 


ton would choose to outstay 
his welcome, there is a gen- 
eral feeling that the authori- 
ties have handled this situa- 


But when the by now for- 
mer Irish manager bounced 
in through the door, clutch- 
ing a bottle of Bushmills 


tlon clumsily. Having whiskey, the roar was 


already alienated support- 
ers by not refunding money 
for the aborted England 
game in February, the FAI 


warm and genuine and bad 
Charlton beaming. He 
made no dramatic speech, 
merely saying: “Have a 


is not flavour of the month drink, enjoy yourselves. 


these days in Ireland. 

It holds the power, 
though, and it was five FAI 
officials rather than the 


Tm going to have a pint and 
some nosh." 

One of hJs first post-resig- 
nation comments had come 


public that Chariton had to earlier in Hill ie, the pub 
deal with at noon at the Aul where, blarney has it, he 


Complex, Ireland's training 
ground near Dublin air- 
port, where he offered his 
resignation. 


Depending on which for a drink. 


had his first Guinness in 
Ireland. On the way back 
from yesterday's meeting 
he asked to stop off there 



camp yon spoke to, this 
may or may not have ended 
amicably. But there was 


On entering, Charlton 
said: *Tm out of a job." To 
which a resident is alleged 


MASSIVE CHOICE, BEST QUALITY, WIDEST COVERAGE 


More than 100 branches nationwide, for your nearest centre call 

0500 33 55 77 




The fact is, Christmas is 
all about books and stories 
— stories in books, stories 
about books, stories based 
on books. 

Ian Sansom 
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Review % 
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Across 

1 Just taking a second to 
make suggestions (6) 

4 Wood and metal container 
on the beach (6) 

9 Pay attention or bend over 

W 

10 Maybe it's the case study of 
good taste ( 10 ) 

11 Article and new f&m about a 
resort in Italy (6) 

12 Such an atmosphere is thin, 
fear dire consequences (8) 

13 Increase the strain (9) 

15 Retainerfor anauthor{4) 

16 Rush job for a dressmaker 
(4) 

17 Many members naturally 
support it (9) 

21 Battle station (8) 

22 Hostility put on record (6) 

24 Trippers may go to see 


something cheekily 
displayed by ladles (6,4) 

25 Record turn-over? (4) 

26 Usten otherwise there Is 
nothing to hear £6) 

27 Corrects the final part In a 

• script (6) 

Down 

1 One on a diet may turn out 
SO(7) 

2 One may be driven to sleep 
here (5) 

3 Incorrect In mrgle? (7) 

5 ft looks round quietly antid 
sheer chaos (6) 

6 Facing to put one's loot 
down in time (3,2,4) 

7 Teaches one way to 

. confiscate (7) 

8 Solidarity the French 
understand (6^5) 


□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 

ISr-H-. 13 □□ran 
lEnnona □□□□□□□□ 

□ a □ □ □ n 

e d □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□□□a taana 
□ □ n a 
anna □nnnnnnDEJa 
a o n □ □ ej □ 

□□□ODOHDQOHaDO 

n □ n □ m a □! 

□□□BOOED OOBaODI 

[3 □ □ □ □ n nl 

□naaranan nnrannnl 


cwoscwoHii souirwm 20,1^30 


14 It means endless trouble for 
Peter and Paul (9) 

16 Underwear designers? (7) 
is He made an unexceptional 
plea for Messing (4,3) 

19 Haigs around with a 
number of friends (7) 

20 Be dismissed but don’t go? 
(42) 

23 Spritaty number fn fine 
disarray (5) 


Solution tomorrow 
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